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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 





How many housewives know 
the joy of working in a really 
modern kitchen? How many 
know the advantages of a 
refrigerator, a food mixer, 
a washing machine, or a really 
up-to-date cooker? The simple 
answer is: ‘not nearly enough! 
To help meet this demand 
“ENGLISH ELECTRIC’, as one of 
the world’s largest electrical 
organizations, is using its unique 
resources to equip more house- 
wives with more modern 
domestic appliances. 


By continuous research on new 
labour-saving ideas, by the 
conversion of these ideas into 
practical household appliances 
of the highest quality, and by 
the production of those appli- 
ances on a large scale, * ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC’ is contributing to the 
better living of families all over 
the world. 

In this and countless other ways 
“ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ puts the 
power of electricity at the service 
of millions. es 
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Two Best Men 


¢ NCE MORE,” the special correspondent of The Times cabled 

from Chicago on Sunday, “ those who have confidence in the 
United States have the laugh on those who believe the worst of it.” 
The American political system, so revered in its own country, has never 
lacked critics on this side of the Atlantic. Dedicated to the purpose 
of avoiding tyranny, it has too often seemed to produce only sectional 
irresponsibility. The free-for-all of an American election, designed 
to enable the people to choose whomsoever they will, has many times 
seemed only to put clowns, and worse than clowns, in high places. Of 
the system’s day-to-day working these criticisms may well be justified 
But on the great occasions, on the supreme issues, it has the habit of 
doing the right thing; and if it does the right thing only at the 
eleventh hour, after many prophecies of disaster, it does the right 
thing handsomely. Chicago (of all places) has within the month of 
July provided the stage for an impressive double demonstiation of 
political sagacity. Europeans, viewing the clumsy chaos of the 
nominating conventions, meeting almost within the stockyards, and 
yet resulting in the nomination of two such admirable teams as General 
Eisenhower and Senator Nixon, Governor Stevenson and Senator 
Sparkman, will be moved once more to reflect that God moves in a 
mysterious way His wonders to perform. 


There is indeed much to be grateful for. Many people, both within 
the United States and throughout the free world of which the United 
States is the keystone, had looked forward to the election of 1952 with 
foreboding. On the one side, there seemed to be the Democratic 
Party, wearied and soiled by twenty years of uninterrupted office, with 
hardly even the spirit left to defend its own admirable record in foreign 
policy. On the other side, there was the Republican Party, seemingly 
led by men who had spent twenty unrelieved years in the frustration 
and irresponsibility of opposition and were, in their own way, as 
exhausted by it as their opponents. With the country so aboundingly 
prosperous, their chances of an all-out attack on Democratic domestic 
policies were clearly not high ; so they have for months been attacking 
American foreign policy with an irresponsibility and a carelessness of 
the consequences that cannot be explained except by the desperation 
of a generation-long exclusion from power. The friendly European 
observer hardly knew which to hope for: another four years of a Roose- 
velt-Truman Democrat, which would promise continuity of policy, 
but also continuity of the national divisions ; or the election of a regular 
Republican, which would release many frustrations, but would bring 
to positions of influence and power many men who have committed 
themselves to pernicious nonsense. 


Most European political systems, confronted with a position of 
spiritual stalemate like this, could do little about it ; preferment in 
politics is a matter of climbing the ladder, and when there is a vacancy 
at the top, the choice is limited to two or three~familiar—possibly far 
too familiar—figures. The great strength of the American system, 
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266 
for all its turbulence, is that the long arm of the people’s 
choice can go deep into the barrel and pull out the best 
men available—in the present case, a man who has never 
played a part in Federal politics, and a man who has 
never held elective office at all. Both the Presidential 
candidates are the very opposite of “ party, regulars.” 
Governor Stevenson is, indeed, a professional politician, 
and his nomination was the work of the central mass of 
moderate professionals within the party convention. But 
he is uncommitted to any section ; and-if he is elected, 
his administration will not be machine-made. Paradoxi- 
cally, it is possible to feel more sure of this in his case 
than in General Eisenhower’s. For the General, as a 
politician, is still an unknown quantity; and a great deal 
depends on how much he would leave to his friends and 


on who, in the event, they would turn out to be (for there . 


was motley in his pre-Convention entourage). But if 


Governor Stevenson is elected, there will be no doubt ~ 


who is President. 


The greatest gain of the last few weeks, as seen from 
this side of the water, is that European anxieties need 
no longer be engaged. There is more interest in Europe 
in this election than ever before and most Europeans who 
follow public affairs are forming their judgments and 
their preferences. But they can now keep them to them- 
selves ; for, although one or the other of the two 
candidates might make the better President—better for 
America and better for Europe—fieither would be a 
misfortune. For the first time for many years, not one 
of the four candidates for the Presidency and the Vice- 
Presidency has roots in any of the States that front upon 
the Atlantic Ocean. The Presidential candidates are 
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Midwesterners (General Eisenhower’s residence jn 
New York is a technicality); and the Vice-Presidential 
a wee sed = other 2a ae the Gulf and 
the Pacific. ‘yet both parties have aligned them: :\yes 
in support of an “ Atlantic ” policy. 

The explanation is that “ Atlantic,” in this context, 
was only in its origin a geographical term ; to say that 
an “ Atlantic” policy has been confirmed is to say that 
the United States proppses to continue the alliance with 
those. nations whose structure, whose ideals and whose 
purposes are most like its own—not all of which are ‘0 be 
found on either side of the Atlantic ocean. Under 
President Roosevelt, events formed that alliance. Under 
President Truman, it has been given permanent content, 
Whichever candidate wins in November, it will be con- 
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. tinued. General Eisenhower has been its most effective 


executant. Governor Stevenson, in his acceptance 
speech, gave much the best description that has yet been 
heard of the qualities that will be needed for its final 
success—“ sacrifice, patience, understanding and im- 
placable purpose.” 

In either of these hands, the leadership of the free . 
world is safe. Those of us who have no votes, but whose 
lives and liberties yet depend upon the policies of the 
United States, can settle back to watch the show with 
the comfortable knowledge that we shall be able to cheer 
the winner in all sincerity, whoever he may be. !t will 
be a fine show ; for the result is in real doubt and the 
rivals are well matched. General Eisenhower is a world 
figure of rare personal charm ; Governor Stevenson an 
orator and an intellect of Wilsonian force. May the best 
man win. 


July Masquerade 


Por some reason, the postwar governments of Britain 

always seem to be taken with the desire te make 
Statements on economic policy—or rather, to make 
confessions of their lack of economic policy—in the clos- 
ing days of July. The Socialists were very indignant 
with Mr Butler and Mr Churchill this week for saying so 
little, after so much had been so portentously promised ; 
but the present Government was only faithfully following 
the precedents set for it by its opponents. The course of 
events seems every year to be about the same. The 
Government lays down the lines of its economic and 
financial policy for the year at Budget-time in the spring, 
with a full apparatus of estimates, surveys and white 
papers. The fiscal parts of the plan are embodied in a 
Finance Bill, which takes until some time in June to get 
through Parliament. The plan decided on in March 
is not on the statute book until three months later. 


But by about the time the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is relaxing after getting his Bill through, it begins to be 
apparent that the estimates were too optimistic ; things 
are not going according to plan. The Treasury has shown 
a steady bias every spring: it always underestimates the 
inflationary forces at work in the economy, and it no less 
persistently exaggerates the unemployment to which a 
properly severe Budget might give rise. Accordingly, by 
early July, the alarm signals are going up. Inflation is 
appearing at home ; and the balance of payments is not 
behaving as it was told to. (Nobody nowadays even tries 
to pretend that these two phenomena are independent of 
each other.) The word goes round Whitehall that some- 
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thing will have to be done. The parliamentary session 1s 
approaching its end, and, if only to protect the position 
of the Government against the autumn, a warning must 
be given. ~Inspired paragraphs begin to appear in the 
papers ; an atmosphere of apprehension is built up and 
the country braces itself to hear the worst. 

But then it turns out that there, is really very little to 
be done, The time since the budget is too short for any- 
body to have thought out a whole new policy. Mid- 
summer is almost as bad a time technically as it is 
temperamentally for making radical revisions of pro- 
grammes—the ink is hardly dry on the commitments 
made in execution of the last programme, and since 
government departments will soon be beginning work on 
the estimates that they will submit in November, they 
can hardly be asked to produce a new set now. After 
all, disaster has not arrived ; it is only pending. So the 
substance of the promised measures evaporates and has 
to be replaced by admonitory platitudes. There may 
perhaps be a cut or two in imports for the sake of 
appearance, or a ceremonial obeisance to doctrine, such 
as Mr Gaitskell’s misconceived limitation of dividencs 4 
year ago. (Whether the “ new pattern” of defence cx- 
penditure is more than a gesture, the vagueness of tle 
references to it does not permit one to guess.) The nei 
effect is that the country feels it has been led up ‘"< 
garden pee. Ministers are always shocked and surprised 
‘when their solemn, but disembodied, warnings are ™<t 

What should they have ( Of ? The practical politician 
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vill answer that if in fact they had nothing to announce, 
ey should have made no announcement. But the 


sition is truly disquieting, and something should 


st be done about it. The balance of payments is not 


res : 


iwhting itself as ae as was expected. At home, bank 
{posits are ominously rising ee and anybody who 
‘ats to know why should | first at the Exchequer 
‘urns. In the first 17 weeks of the financial year, the 
ures “ above the line” (that is, the Current revenue 
i expenditure) show a deficit of £216 million, com- 

-d with a surplus at this time last year of £56 million. 


Moreover, the government’s capital expenditure “ below 


line” is booming ; the total deficit, above and below 


the lime together, 1s, £436 million, or three-and-a-half 


-s as large as it was a year ago. Too much Should 


no. be read into financial returns at any particular 


ment ; they can be distorted by accidents of timing. 


Bui there cannot be much doubt that the Treasury- itself 


beginning once again to lead the inflationary pro- 


cession. The more it restricts other people’s borrowings 


n the banks, the more it borrows from them, directly 


or indirectly, itself. 


* 


Chere is, therefore, plenty of ground for new steps in 
nomic policy. But what should they be ? Hitherto, 
the important exception of its abandonment of 
heap money, the Conservative Government has simply 
‘ken over the Cripps policy. Yet the Cripps policy, so 
ible in its day, is now obviously very close to its 
ninus. Import cuts are no longer effective ; and the 
untry cannot stand many more of them. 


Is there, then, a Tory alternative to the policy of 


restriction and austerity ? At the beginning, when Mr 
Butler smashed the Bank Rate taboo, there seemed to be. 


redit restriction has achieved a great deal in the past 
une months and it should certainly not be nibbled away 


by the Government’s own capital expenditures.. But few 


oe tete CFP er? Uf 








‘n of its most passionate partisans ever believed that 
ionetary policy could do the trick on its own. To make 
‘dit scarce and dear, and do nothing else, is simply 
other form of restriction. The object of monetary 
liscipline should be to make it possible to pursue a policy 
boldness and expansion elsewhere without starting an 


nflationary spiral. It does no more than provide a firm 


icrum on which other measures will have to do the 
¢ “Ting. 

\hat other measures ? A Conservative government 
ight refresh its memory of its own principles. It 
vclicves in a capitalist economy—that is, not necessarily 
in economy Owned by rich men, but one whose progress 
's dependent orf the steady investment of savings in pro- 

‘ve capital equipment. Today, in Britain, both the 


f savings, and the fraction of it that industry is © 


lowed to use for productive purposes, are dangerously 
(00 small . A sincere Tory government would move to in- 
se both, which it eould best do by repealing its own 

its predecessor’ s discriminatory taxation on the 


Ou ough back of company profits, and by making all 


id 


forms of non- —— capital expenditure take a back 


seat, ral ve — fewer houses, fewer government 
‘ices, and the housing of generators in p abs instead 
' in brick cathedrals. Conservatives also believe in 
initiative and enterprise—Mr Butler twice said so on 
Cuesday: the increase of exports depends on “the 
“nergy, initiative and ingenuity of fig of incest itself”; we 
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must strive “ with that resolution, that skill and inven- 
tiveness in new ‘design and production which we still 


have in our ranks . . : to preserve and fortify our proud 
position,” and so on and so forth. Everybody says these 
things ; they are so true as to have become truisms. But 
if any government were ever to act as if it believed them, 
the result might be electrifying. 


This week’s debate was evidently intended to serve as 
a warning by the Government to the country. | In the 
event, the warning has been the other way round, as 
even their own back-benchers pointed out. The debate, 
in fact, maintained the form that has been shown from 
the first days of this Parliament. When the subject is 
foreign policy, or rearmament in its strategic aspects, 
the Government has never failed to wipe the floor with 
the Opposition. On economic matters (with the Sole 
exception of Budget Day itself), ministers are lucky if 
they escape with their shirts intact. The reason for the 
contrast is obvious. In foreign affairs, the Conservatives 
have a policy that they understand and believe in. In 
economic affairs, they have no policy of their own, and 
the policy they adopted from the Socialists is worn out. 
But they need a policy ; and they will have to get one 
very quickly if they are not to get from the country at 
large the derision to which they were treated this week 
by the Opposition. 


The Hope of the Liberals 


It is abundantly evident .. . that in the approaching 
struggle the Liberal party will need all its energy, all its 
wisdom, all its tactical skill, to ensure a decisive victory 
over Protection, and to reach a safe and quiet haven for 
Free Trade. . . . There is no margin for vagaries, 
blunders, or dissensions. A false move may postpone, if 

it dees not endanger, the hope of the Liberais. An 
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untimely or malicious motion may awaken discord among 
allies whose closest union is essential to secure their com- 
mon triumph. The Ministerialists are a compact host 
who will manceuvre under strict discipline and act as one 
mahs 2.3 The Opposition, on the other hand, consists of 
four very imperfectly amalgamated sections, whose dis- 
crepancies are many, whose idiosyncrasies are obstinate 
and strongly marked, and whose notions of Parliamentary 
discipline have always been notoriously lax.. Of these sec- 
tions the Whig party is at once the most numerous, the 
most dense, the most ‘experienced, and will form the 
nucleus round which the others must rally. Then comes 
the division of the Peelites, strong in individual talent, 
strong in popular esteem and confidence, and . prepared 
to carry out unflinchingly the policy which originally made 
their bond of union, and which for the time can be the 
only true bond of the whole Liberal party. But their 
numbers are not formidable, and the sympathies of many 
of them are perplexingly divided. The extreme gauche, 
the Radicals, or as they are now termed, the Manchester 
School, are energetic, influential, and indefatigably active, 
but often inconsiderate in their proceedings. . . . Lastly 
comes the Irish Brigade, whose course is meteoric and 
incalculable—to be counted on for hostility to Lord 
Derby’s Ministry, but scarcely with confidence for any 
other course of sustained actions On the side of the 
Ministers, therefore, is a well-trained and regular army, 
entrenched :in the strongholds of office: on the side of the 
Liberal Opposition isa force, numerically larger, and indi- 
vidually far abler, but divided into several bands, march- 
ing under different leaders, regarding themselves 4s 
patriotic volunteers, enlisted on no certain terms, and 
bound by no military oath of fidelity or obedience. 
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Egypt and the West 


OTHING succeeds like success, especially in the 
IN Orient. If General Neguib Mohammed meant 
what he said in his first proclamation, his feats this week 
have far exceeded his original intention. He set out 
merely to purge the higher ranks of the army and to 
reprove King Farouk for the royal whims which have 
lately produced government instability ; but he had no 
intention of playing a permanent role in politics. Then 
the applause with which these first moves were greeted 
led him to make further demands: dismissal of the 
entourage of Levantine parasites whom it had recently 
been the King’s fancy to push for high office, followed 
by reduction of the royal powers under the constitution. 
By Saturday evening last King Farouk had sailed away 
to exile—the maker of his own undoing by his un- 
accountable taste in friends, wayward, greedy and 
unlamented. There followed a scramble to shake the 
General’s hand. Certain honest and independent men 
were already on his side, notably Abdel Gelil el Emary, 
the young and highly able financier who has become 
Finance Minister ; also with him were a few of the less 
fanatical members of the general council of the Moslem 
Brotherhood—men who joined it chiefly for its “ clean 
hands” doctrine. This group placed itself under the 
respected umbrella of Aly Maher, now prime minister. 
The army is not at present for or against any party ; 


memibers of all, from the Liberals to the Moslem Brother-. 


hood, are to be found in its ranks ; it does not hate the 
Wafd, for the Wafd (being out of office) was not impli- 
cated in the Palestine arms scandals. No party leader 
was therefore likely to be backward in offering his con- 
gratulations ; each has simply been told to trust Aly 
Maher. Nahas and Serag ed Din, the two principal 
Wafdists, both on holiday in Europe, tumbled into aero- 
planes in order to proclaim that the General’s movement 
was their movement, too. Neguib received the former, 
but not the latter ; presumably he thus marked his view 
that the habit of amassing wealth at the taxpayer’s cost 
must disappear from Egypt with the royal yacht. 


These events give cause for wonder whether General 
Neguib can, as their sequel, retire into the background 
as he says he means to do. Once a keystone is removed 
it requires replacement, or else collapse ensues. Who is 
going to replace, both constitutionally and in politics, 
the important element hitherto represented by “ the 
Palace” ? Who is to have the last word in summoning a 
premier, dismissing parliament or declaring war ? There 
are three candidates for the job. One is the army, 
working perhaps—on account of its lack of political ex- 
perience—with such politicians as are ready to fall in 
with its wish for clean hands and stability. Another is 
the Regency Council of three which, under the constitu- 
tion, King Farouk has named in a sealed envelope to be 
opened when parliament meets. The third is “the 
people,” which, while the present parliament lives, 
means the Wafd, and which would probably continue to 
mean the Wafd were there a general election. The 
Regency Council will be impotent unless composed of 
the other two or allied with one of them. A period of 
maneceuvre for position by the army plus the “ clean 
hands ” group of independents on the one hand, and by 
the Wafd on the other, for control of the nation’s affairs 
seems probable. 


Struggle spells instability, and Egypt would probaly be 
better off if one group or the other were to win an outright 
supremacy. Which would be the more to its advantage ? 
Neither, of course, can drop the claim to Egypt's two 
“ national aspirations ”—sovereignty over the Sudan and 
evacuation of the Canal Zone. To do so would be to 
court assassination. But General Neguib has, by the 
very initiative of his coup, somewhat altered the emphasis 
which politicians seeking public favour have been wont 
to place upon these aspirations in contrast to aims at 
home: The brain of Egypt—and, for that matter, also 
of Persia—suffers from a disease that amounts to 
abnormal development of one part, with consequent 
arrested growth in another. Both nations have 
lately concentrated so exclusively upon developing 
anti-foreign emotions that they have stunted their 
capacity for dealing with ordinary domestic concerns. 
The prime virtue of General Neguib’s coup is that it 
makes a start in righting this damaging unbalance ; it has 
earned its public backing on the strength of its c<eter- 
mination to provide a new deal at home. The prime 
weakness of the simultaneous coup that restored Dr 
Mossadegh to power in Persia is that it was still based on 
the negative and warped theme of foreign interference. 
In Egypt it may be that the mob is now to be controlled 
by men with a grasp of essentials. If so, there is more 
hope for Egypt than for Mossadegh’s Persia. 


* 


If Aly Maher, General Neguib and the men around 
them are to fulfil that hope they will require to be vouch- 
safed two blessings. The first is the gift of time. Only the 
passage of months and can restore to the Egyptian 
public its lost sense of proportion about the need for 
decency and efficiency at home. The second is public 
backing from the largish group of literate town-bred 
Egyptians—a growing bourgeoisie—that longs for 
stability and honest dealing in public affairs but has 
hitherto never dared to say so behind closed doors. 
Probably the best way to bring this group to a flowering 
is by enabling it to acquiesce in a benevolent dictatorship. 
There are precedents for such a route to stability. One 
was in Kemal’s Turkey. In = fear of a lapse into 
the chaos that is beggaring ia has lately led to 
widespread acquiescence in a virtual dictatorship by that 
pillar of stability, General Nuri Pasha es Said. 

Naturally, the western powers who take an interest in 
the defence of the Middle Bast view with alarm =x 
despondency an pres of maine? ity inside Egypt. 
Therefore. if he eaders of the army and the Wafd 
cannot agree, the western world, as well as Egypt, would 
be better off if one or other were to be supreme. As far 
as can be foreseen in these early days, only by attaung 
such supremacy could either group secure the leisure 0 
which to adjust the many distorted impressions that save 
lately fuddled ian minds. Only when a period of 
stability has led to adjustment of these misconcepiions 
can the west. treat with on the straightforward 
basis upon which it deals with, for instance, Turkey. for 
the present it must bide its time. 

In the constitutional tangle with which Aly Mabe: 's 
faced—with a king in a perambulator, without a regency 
Couch anata 


without a parliament other than a prorogucd - 


eres” es oe of ree 


——— OC ltlU ll SS ee 
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body which he sought to dissolve in March and of which 
she Wafd is master—the supremacy of either of the two 
main groups now on the stage is unlikely to be attained 
.ithout a contest. That contest is for Egyptian partici- 
sants only; these will, no doubt, as is their wont, try to 
sound the British and American embassies for backing, 
but it would be inappropriate if either were to show 


preferences. Any such gesture would court misinter- 
pretation. There is warning of this fact in the recent 
benevolent but clumsy and imprudent attempts at 
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mediation over the ee title to the Sudan by the 
American Ambassador, Jefferson Caffery, which have 


—instead of fulfilling their purpose—left with Egyptians 


the false impression that a wedge can be-driven between 


British and American policy. The western powers 
must refrain from taking a hand in the game or 
their own ends will be defeated. But they are entitled 
to think that unconstitutional acts carried out with honest 
intentions are better than chaos and corruption promul- 
gated in the name of the constitution. 


A ‘*‘*New Pattern’? of Defence 


T is not at all easy to discover from the Prime 
| Minister’s speech in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday exactly what is happening to the defence pro- 
cramme. One can sympathise with Mr Churchill’s un- 
willingness to be drawn into precise figures at this stage, 
or to give away information which could be useful to 
hostile powers. But the British public has been asked 
to sacrifice so much for rearmament and has, on the 
whole, responded to the demands that successive govern- 
ments have made upon it with such loyalty and con- 
fidence, that it deserves something better by way of an 
explanation than vague generalised phrases. 

The only thing that is reasonably clear is that the level 
of expenditure—especially that part that bears upon the 
engineering industry—is to be reduced. What is obscure 
is why this is being done. Mr Churchill offered two sets 
of explanations. On the one hand, he maintained that 
it was being done under the pressure of economic 
necessity : 

There can be no assurance of lasting military strength 
‘jthout a firm.economic foundation, and no defence pro- 
gramme can stand without the economic resources to carry 
it through. The defence programme must be kept within 
the limits of our economic strength. . . . This diversion of 
resources from defence to the export drive is just as necessary 
for our military strength as for our daily life ; not to make it 

would mean a plunge into bankruptcy. 
But he also said that it was due to technical changes in 
weapons and war, the strides made in atomic weapons 
by the Americans, the development of new aircraft 
“which profoundly affect the tactics of air warfare and 
air defence,” and the progress made in this country in 
guided missiles and rockets. These improvements he said 
ill have enabled many‘ practical economies and reductions 
be made in the original programme, with a positive 
increase in war power. . .. Even if we had not been called 
pon at this time to make new efforts to stimulate exports 
ind reduce the investment programme and social expenditure 
it home, it would have been mecessary to review the whole 

_ position [of the defence programme]. 

These two explanations are not necessarily inconsistent 


= 


y 
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with each other. . But are quite distinct ; and it matters: 


a great deal which is the one that has chiefly influenced 
the Government to cut the programme. 

From the strictly economic point of view, of course, 
any reduction in defence expenditure is doubly and 
trebly welcome. There is no doubt at all that the present 
level of expenditure on arms is doing great damage to 
the national: economy, Mr Bevan has been quite right 
about that, as was always acknowledged in these 


columns. But the justification for armaments is not an . 


economic one at all. Arms are not something of which a 
Hatton wants to have as much as it can afford, like health 
services or houses or pensions or education. They are 
something of which, on economic grounds, a nation 


t 





should have as little as possible. The argument for 
rearmament has not been that it can be afforded, but that 
it is necessary for safety, and it is his total failure to deal 
with this (except by a little wishful thinking about the 
Kremlin’s intentions) that has disqualified Mr Bevan’s 
arguments from serious consideration. It is true, of 
course, that economic. factors cannot be entirely 
excluded ; there is a limit somewhere. But if it 
is true that a defence programme will be useless 
without a firm economic foundation, it is at least 
equally true that a strong economy is not worth 
having unless it can be defended. And if the nation’s 
back is breaking, why does it have to be assumed that 
a necessary degree of defence is the last straw? The 
great majority of the British public have accepted the 
argument that the existing programme is the minimum 
that is required as the British contribution to the pre- 
vention of another war. Both successive governments 
have said this, and have been believed. It follows that 
any cuts in this programme that are made for purely 
economic reasons would be the falsest of false economies, 
since they would increase the danger of war, than which 
nothing could be more disastrous to the British welfare 
state or to its possibility of paying its way in the world. 
If it is still true that cuts in the defence programme 
increase the risk of war, then they do not avert national 
bankruptcy, they make it inevitable, and true economies 
must be sought elsewhere. 


There are many people in this country who in response 
to this logic have -put a painful curb on their natural 
desires and have not lent themselves to agitation for 
reduced taxation or increased social expenditure because 
they accepted their share of responsibility for the decision 
to seek safety in strength. Those of them who are in 
public life have exposed themselves to unpopularity. The 
Government owes a great deal to this willingness of 
public opinion to be convinced, against its desires and 
interests, by a logical argument, and if, in the present 
amendment of the programme, there is any element of 
sacrificing safety to political expediency, that would 


-amount to a betrayal of those who have stood firm against 


temptation. 


It is, therefore, essential that the strategic argument 
for a revision of defence plans should be fully expounded. 
If it is convincing, if it really is true that Britain can play 
as effective a part as before in preventing the outbreak of 
war, and in defending itself if attacked, at a lower real 
cost, then there will be no doubters and no dissentients. 
But it is far too late in the day for any surrender to 
Bevanism to be permissible, however attractive the 
economic relaxations that it would permit or the political 
rewards that would be reaped by those who propose it. 
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The Reward of Greed 
A Ballad for Bank Holiday 
(By a Correspondent) 


One Robert Ignatius Algernon Park 

Began his career as the junior clerk. 

He added up figures and got them all right, 
And thirty years later they made him a knight. 


Sir Robert Ignatius Algernon Park 

Went into the City and soon made his mark. 

He floated new firms and new ventures galore, 
And factories sprouted where never before. 

He kept to three courses ; he never grew sleek. 
He paid forty thousand in wages a week, 

He kept off tobacco ; he kept off the beer ; 
And twenty years later they made him a peer. 


Now clothed in the ermine his turnover grew 

Till at length he was worth quite a million or two, 
When he said, “It’s high time I was looking around 
“For an heir to this lot when Pm under the ground.” 


He hadn’t a son and he hadn’t a daughter, 


And his half-sister Joan was—no better than she oughter. 


He hadn’t a nephew, he hadn’t a brother ; 

He hadn’t a niece, and he hadn’t a mother. 

He hadn’t a wife, and he hadn’t a father, 

And he swore by the beard of the Prophet that rather 
Than let Mr Butler make such a fine killing 

He’d die a poor man without leaving a shilling. 

For he thought, “ Till ’'m gone neither Butler nor Joan 
“ Can stop me from blewing what still is my own.’ 


He’d been bothered of late by a pain in the tum 
Which had caused him to feel most unusually glum. 
And he felt so distressed after eating a bun 

That he hastened to Harley Street, W.1, 

Where lived that select if expensive magician, 

Sir Bluster Below, London’s leading physician, 





Who prodded and pummelled and slapped him and said: 
“ Say ‘R’ if you can, and then stand on your head.” 
Then he looked at our hero, he looked at him sadly : 

“ You've got stomachdcus intoxica badly. 

“For 99 guineas I'll tell you the worst ; 

“You'll die at 6.30 on April the 1st.” 


“ Go summon my broker, my man of affairs. 


“ Bid them sell all my stocks, bid them sell all my es. 


“ Go fetch Mr Hammer, my stout auctioneer ; 
“ Fetch bankers, accountants ; go fetch them all here. 


“Go sell all my pictures, go sell all my suits ; 
“Go sell all my guns and my syndicate shoots ; 
“Go sell all my rods and my stretch on the Test ; 
“Go sell my debentures, go sell them at ‘ best.’ 
“Ge call in my mortgages, call in my bills ; 

“ Go sell all my farms and go sell all my mills ; 


“‘ My horses, my cattle, my sheep and my goats, 
“ And turn the whole lot into ten shilling notes!” 


With a fortnight to go, and not feeling so grand, 

He took a small flat overlooking the Strand, 

Where he caused to be built an elaborate chute, 
With gadgets and pressure releases to boot. 

A really Heath Robinson sort, of affair ; 

The neighbours leaned out of their windows to stare. 





There were pulleys and ropes and a very strong spring 
And it took half a dozen to manage the thing. 

And he wrote to the Chancellor, “ Come and have tca 
“Upon April the first ; there’ll be something to sce 
“Which you just mustn’t miss ; it’s a real proper do. 
“ And bring the chief Lords of the Treasury, too.” 


When his last day had dawned he was steadfast but pale, 
And he saw with delight it was blowing a gale. 

He swallowed two packets of Pinkerton’s Pills ; 

He went through his papers ; he settled his bills. 

And being a man who left nothing to chance, 

He ordered his coffin—and paid in advance. 


He rang up his lawyer to come in alone 

(He looked like a dog who'd been robbed of its bone). 
“ Just fill up your pockets from out of those sacks : 

“ Tf it’s less than your fees, it’s at least free of tax!” 
He gave a last bri and drill to his squad, 

Who had long thought him mad, or at least very odd. 
At five he sat down with his mystified guests. 

He fed them on vodka and ptarmigan breasts. 


Then at 5.45 when he’d finished his tea 
He pushed back his chair and said, “ Listen to me: 
“ Though I’ve worked like a slave—as you'll give me my 
due— 
“ For some 60 odd years, it’s been mostly for you ! 
_ ~~ reckon: you’ve had while you’ve lived on the 
ks 


“* Of the firms I have floated ten million in tax. 

“On top of ail that there’s a thousand and ten 

“ (I'm still talking in millions) from taxing my men. 
“Then add on to that all the millions untold 

“ From the duties you "ve netted from things I have ‘0! 
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‘ And another thing, too—though it’s hardly my rdle— 

“ T have saved you a nice little fortune in dole. 
And what is the cream of a very bad joke, 

* You’ve had all this oof without doing a stroke! 

‘ You’ve taken the ha’pence, but none of the kicks. 

- From each pound of my own you get nineteen and six! 
Are you really assuming that after you've bled. 
Me alive for so long you can rob me when dead? 

~ Well, you may get away with this ramp as a rule, 

* But to-day it is my turn to say—* April Fool ’!” 


- 


Then he cried to his men: “Man the chute ; load ’em in! 

“Fire | Yoicks | Tallyho !” and “ Let battle begin !” - 

Then a crack from the chute and a yell from its crew, 

\nd the first 50,000 went into the blue. 

And a blonde leaving work cried with rapturous squeals: 
Ere Elsie, "ere Madge ! [If it ain’t raining Beales | ” 


And over the City was heard a great fluttering, 

And then came a puzzled incredulous muttering, 

Then screaming and shouts, then a general roar, 
Like the tide coming in on a rock-broken shore. 


And from bearded old men to the smallest of mites 
They — and they pushed and they started free 
fights, 

lhat is, all except some of the real ‘clever dicks ’ 
Who said, “‘ We’re too old to be caught by such tricks ”’). 
And two or three skulls were soon cracking like eggs, 
And a hundred or so broke their arms and their legs 
In trying to climb where these lovely brown leaves 
Had fallen on toof tops and gutters and eaves. 


NOTES OF 


Cautionary Tale from Persia 


In a famous English cautionary tale, the boy who slipped 
his hand and ran away from nurse met “something worse ” 
and was eaten by a lion. In Persia this week there have 
occurred the first signs that nationalists in high places realise 
that they-have escaped from one foreign menace merely to 
run into the jaws of another—Soviet Russia. Dr Mossadegh’s 
director of the national police has broadcast a warning that 
Communists are “ using the guise of nationalism” to “ carry 
out their sinister purpose, which is to sell the country to the 
foreigner.” General Sheibani was referring merely to the 
ovious Communist participation in the riots which carried 
OD: Mossadegh back to power ; he probably did not know 
that the Tass Agency, broadcasting in Russian and English 
but not in Persian, was simultaneously making publicity for 
reducing the Shah’s powers. Within a week Dr Mossadegh 
had pressed for and secured the departure from Teheran of 
the Shah’s mother, his twin sister and his chief supporter 
in the army. The Shah now retains little beyond the actual 
peacock throne on which he sits. 

_ Hitherto, when any caller has suggested to Dr Mossadegh 
‘nat his policy helps the Russians he has replied, with the 
chuckle that his friends think cunning and his enemies find 
senile, that he knows this but can be relied‘upon to cope with 
‘he Russians in due course. The Economist has hitherto 
been loth to refer to any connection between his policy and 
that of the Soviet Union because nearly all his fears of the 
past fifteen months have been inspired by purely Persian 


motives ; that t have helped Soviet policy has been inci- 
dental, Now, a rilly nilly so much La of that policy 


that a link that is being’ cou up from the Russian end 
demands gan ee pr 
Meantime, he is going through the motions of normal 
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And the traffic all came to a stop willy-nilly 

From the top of the Strand right along Piccadilly. 

And every three minutes to keep up the fun 

Six hot sweating workmen reloaded their gun. 

And the Chancellor gasped and he said “ What the 
deuce ! ” 

And the Chancellor’s face went a horrible puce, 

And the head of the whole Metropolitan police 

Shouted, “ This is a scandalous breach of the peace !.” 

And waving a warrant and drawing his sword 

He ran up the steps to the flat of m’lord. 
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But he got there a moment too late in the day, 

As the foreman reported, “ Bombs gone ! Notes away {” 

M’lord looked at his watch ; it was 6.29. 

And he chuckled, “ Sir Bluster is cutting it fine.” 

Then he looked at his guests and he saw their long faces, 

And he laughed such a lot that he broke his new braces. 

And he — and he laughed and he laughed till he 
cried. 

Then he cried and he laughed and he laughed—till he 
died. 


THE WEEK 


government. He has got the Majlis to approve a new pro- 
gramme of reforms for which there is no money to pay. He 
has spoken with the British Ambassador of arbitration and, 
within a day or two, withdrawn the suggestion. He has 
spoken with the American Ambassador of letting the World 
Bank run the oil industry so long as it. refrains from employ. 
ing Britons. To pin hope on these suggestions is useless, for 
he will make offers only on his own terms. N06 reliance can 
be placed upon a man who fumbles while his country slips 
further and further towards bankruptcy and disturbance. 
The one cold comfort to be drawn from the plight of 
Mossadegh’s Persia is that it furnishes a cautionary tale, 
which is coming to be regarded as an object lesson by at least 
one sensible neighbour. 


* a * 
Closer Liaison in Korea 


General Van Fleet’s statement that a truce in Korea ts 
less likely than at any previous time is surprising. It is difhi- 
cult not to suspect’ that this is what the Communists want 
the United Nations commanders to think. If there is even- 
tually to be a truce, this is the moment when both sides are 
being put to the last test of will. The Communists are trying 
to wring further concessions on the one remaining issue of 
the prisoners of war, and the allies are trying to show the 
Communists that, although they gave way at crucial dead- 
locks in the past, their last word has now been said. Until the 
Communists understand this, there is not likely to be a truce. 
The apparent hopes of a fortnight ago look like being dashed, 
but the allies have no alternative to maintaining their previous 
attitude at Panmunjom, and in the field to stick to their guns. 

To-help in the conduct of purely military operations, the 
UN Supreme Commander, General Mark Clark, now has 








a British officer. The new post of Deputy Chief of Staff has. 


been filled this week by Major General S. N. Shoosmith, 


who has had experience as head of the British Joint Services’ — 


Mission in Washington. His appointment in no way alters 
the chain of responsibility in Korea. As Lord Alexander 
emphasised in Parliament, General Shoosmith will in all 
respects be an ordinary member of General Clark’s staff and 
responsible solely to him. No other relationship would be 
possible, and there is no doubt that a senior British officer 
at headquarters should be able to help his commander by 
bringing a special point of view to bear on the common 
problems of the headquarters. It is fitting that this appoint- 
ment should be made on the anniversary of the formation of 
what General Van Fleet called in an order of the day “ the 
great and gallant” British Commonwealth Division. 


* * * 


But No Political Adviser 


The problem of political consultation between Ameri- 
cans and British in Korea remains unsolved. There are 
several reasons why it is more difficult than the improvement 
of military consultation. While supreme command has been 
properly and willingly entrusted to the Americans because 
they bear the brunt of the campaign, basic differences 
between Americans and British on policy towards China 

revent a similar approach to political questions. General 
Mark Clark feels strongly that Washington is the place for 
political consultation, and certainly any political adviser on 
the staff of such a general’s general would be in a difficult 
position. If a British official attempted to play such a role 
there would have to be an American adviser as well ; but now 
that the MacArthur autocracy is regarded by all concerned 
as a thing of the past, Washington is content to hanille 
political matters with the Supreme Commander direct. 
Lastly, if there is a case for a British adviser, why should the 
claims of other nations engaged in the fighting be ignored ? 


These are strong reasons for doing nothing ; but there is 
also a strong case for doing something. Since the Japanese 
peace treaty came into force in April the British position 
has got worse. Until then, the senior British representative 
in Tokio was accredited to the Supreme Commander, though 
Sir Alvary Gascoigne in practice saw little of General 
MacArthur. Now he is accredited to the Japanese Emperor 
and has nothing to do with Korea. Secondly, the deep and 
potentially serious misunderstanding that arose over the Yalu 
bombing must not be forgotten. If there is to be no truce 
and the war goes on, there is a risk of its being resumed on 
a wider and politically more dangerous scale. The demand 


for political advice on the spot might become stronger and 
more urgent. 


These are some of the problems of fighting a war ten 
thousand miles from the nerve centre in Washington. As 
seen from still further away in Britain, there is a strong 
case for effective and official relationship between the British 
Ambassador in Tokio, Sir Esler Dening, and General Mark 
Clark. The American Ambassador to Japan, Mr Robert 
Murphy, is consulted by General Clark ; why should his 
British colleague not also be consulted ? 


* t x 
Recovery in Steel 


The economic debate has wiped out the slight recovery 
im the Government’s prestige-as a result of the White Paper 
on the denationalisation of steel. 
thus hurriedly at the end of the session solely to allow time 
fer constructive criticism before the Bill was introduced. 
It was also designed to soothe Conservative impatience at the 
Government’s failure to carry out its election pledges. It 
has succeeded in that purpose very well—or had done so 
until Mr Butler’s speech revived the dissatisfaction on the 
back benches. The Conservatives are pleased at the way 
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the White Paper has been received, and pleased to sec some 
rogress at last towards one of the milestones of their legis. 
ative programme. But if the Steel Bill is to be introduced 
at the beginning ofthe autumn session and got on io the 
statute book by Easter, it is hard to see how this can be 
done without postponing the Transport Bill—unle:: the 
guillotine is freely used when both Bills are in committee. 
Lemma 
in which the White Paper has placed the Opposition. The 
Labour party’s reaction is complicated by the attitude of the 
TUC and of the steelworkers’ leaders. The White Paper 
was discussed with the TUC, which said that it wished to 
reserve its position. But it must give the unions some 
satisfaction that under the Government’s scheme their repre- 
sentatives would sit on the supervisory board, and so would 
recover a say in policy at the highest level that they have 
not had since the wartime Iron and Steel Board was replaced 
by the nationalised corporation. It was a clever touch to 
make the proposed holding company separate from the super- 
visory board, so that trade union members will not have to 
preside over the disposal of the shares. 

The White Paper, moreover, robs the Opposition’s plan 
to renationalise the industry of any sense at all by providing 
for adequate public control ; indeed, the area of public control 
would be extended, for the board would be responsible for 
the whole industry and not merely for the nationalised part 
of it. It is similar to the scheme that some Labour ministers 
themselves were understood to have favoured in 1948, until 
they were forced to bow to left-wing opinion ; and it would 
probably give a Labour Government as much power as it 
would need. Mr Lincoln Evans, the steel workers’ !cader, 
is known to think that it is the control rather than the 
ownership of industry that matters, and he would probably 
prefer to make the White Paper workable rather than to have 
another upheaval. On the other hand, it is difficult for the 
Labour party to go back on Mr Strauss’s declaration, in the 
debate on the Address, that it would renationalise the indus- 
try when it next came to power. The Opposition, therefore, 
when it breaks its silence, will probably feel obliged to utter 
its greatest piece of folly once again—and, again, without 
really believing in it. 


* * * 


Revolt on Labour’s Right 


This week has plunged the Labour party in as much 
discomfiture as the economic debate has put the Conserva- 
tives. It has had to face a new type of revolt—from its right 
wing. On Thursday and Friday the House of Commons was 
asked to approve the contractual agreements with the German 
Federal Republic. The party leaders had drafted an amend- 
ment to the Government’s motion in terms wide enough 
and vague enough to cover up the differences between the 
Bevanites and the rest of the party. This was no meant 
feat of draftsmanship, for the Government’s motion linked 
the present policy with the Washington declaration on 
German rearmament signed by Mr Morrison, as Foreign 
Secretary,in September of last year. The essence of the 
amendment was to accept “ the principle, subject to proper 
safeguards and conditions, of a contribution 
to an international system of collective security,” but to 
insist that its application at this time was “ inopportune.” 


But the amendment proved too much for some on the right- 
centre of the party, who were shocked at this retreat, for 
reasons of parliamentary expediency, from the policy initiated 
by the party when in office last year. Ten members voted 
against the amendment when it was put to the meeting and 
two or three members threatened either to abstain or even 
to vote for the Government in support of the principle of 

rearmament. ing as this further airing 
of differences is, it is preferable to victory of the other faction 
and the outright repudiation of the very policies that Labour 
helped to shape. ; 
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How Many Bevanites ? 


The stand taken by the right wing of the Labour party 
this week on the subject of German rearmament obtains 
idded interest in the light of the results of the Gallup Poll 
on the popularity of the left wing, as personified by Mr 
Bevan, with the rank and file of Labour voters. The dwind- 
‘ing support for him and his-policies contrasts sharply with 
che mass of Bevanite and near-Bevanite resolutions on the 
agenda of the Morecambe conference. 


The contrast is at first sight surprising and paradoxical. 
I: is really, however, only one more instarice of a general 
rule of political life; that all political parties tend to generate, 
by their own internal processes, more militancy than the 
general public will accept. In the cosy atmosphere of mutual 
encouragement, mutual admiration and mutual sympathy for 
grievance, the more extreme ~~ always has an attraction 
which more moderate proposals lack. To the great mass of 
voters, however, it is generally moderation which exerts the 

st reliable appeal ; and the nemesis of the militant group 
; apt to be its propensity to mistake the enthusiasm of its 
own members, and the attractive power which it finds its¢lf 
exerting on sympathisers in its immediate vicinity, for the 
public support in that full sense required for electoral victory. 
Wise political leaders know this well, restrain themselves and 
their lieutenants, and get called trimmers (or, at best, “ good 
committee men”) for their pains. The unwise and the con- 
ceited—these two classes are apt to coincide—do not. 


® * * 


Castles in the Backward Countries 


One conclusion to be drawn from the Gallup Poll is 
that support for Mr Bevan is strongest among members of 
trade unions. It is natural that his demand for cuts in 
defence expenditure should find favour with those whose first 
concern is to maintain living standards; and there must 
be many who share his point of view without wanting him 
as leader. 


Those who are not Communist usually rationalise their 
opposition to rearmament by saying that there is a more 
effective way to fight Communism. This is to raise the 
standard of life of the backward peoples, so that they are 
no longer a prey to any doctrine that seems to promise them 
a better life. It was the argument used in the Bevanite 
manifesto “ One Way Only” ; and it has played a part in 
changing Labour thinking from the view that the white man’s 
burden was nothing but the swag to a quite unrealistic 
notion of his responsibilities towards the rest of the world. 
Recently a group of Labour MPs, under the chairmanship 
of Mr Harold Wilson, advocated overseas investment on a 
colossal scale ; and now the executive of the Labour party 
has issued for presentation to the Morecambe conference 
a policy statement* on similar lines—except that the demand 
for investment overseas is not coupled with a demand for a 
reduction of rearmament. That makes it less pernicious than 
~“ One Way Only,” but even less realistic. 

The problem that is stated in the pamphlet is all too real 
and all too familiar. No one will dispute that the advanced 
countries ought to invest in the agriculture and industry of 
indeveloped countries if the further growth of want and 
misery is to be prevented. The pamphlet estimates that, 
merely to hold living standards where they are, the present 
rate of world investment in undeveloped countries should be 
multiplied sevenfold. The Labour party executive does not 
say what Britain’s contribution should be to the international 
agency it would set up to administer the funds. Still less 
does it say how the money would be found. 

Chere is no hint in this pamphlet that before a country 
Can export capital on a large scale it must have a large 
surplus in its external payments. There is only a hint 
that, as resources are limited, more can be devoted to develop- 


*“ Towards World Plenty.” The Labour Party. 
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ment abroad only by curtailing consumption at home. Would 
those who have opposed every step towards solvency 
that threatens living standards accept the much larger sacri- 


- fices that would be needed for heavy investment overseas ? 


That is the question that should be put to the conference. 
* * * 


The Schuman Pool 


After their formal ratification of «he Schuman Pian 
treaty last week, the Foreign Ministers of the six member 
mations have agreed that both the Court and the High 
Authority will begin opetations-on August roth. The tem- 
porary headquarters of both institutions will be at Luxem- 
bourg, while the Schuman Assembly will hold its first 
meeting in Strasbourg. 

The one immediate consequence of the pool’s existence is 
the abolition of most of the Allied controls over West German 
coal and steel except for supervision of the break-up of the 
Ruhr trusts. The Allied Governments had agreed to remove 
these unilateral controls once the Schuman l was func- 
tioning and the High Authority had assumed the wide powers 
assigned to it as the international body for directing the coal 
and steel industries of all six members. Accordingly, the 
Allied High Commission has announced the “ progressive 
liquidation ” of the International Ruhr Authority and the end 
of theoretical restrictions on West German steel capacity. In 
practice the most important gain for the Germans is the 
elimination of the Ruhr Authority’s power to fix the quantity 
of German coal exports. 


The appointees to the High Authority have now been 
named with the exception of the representative from Belgium. 
When he is chosen the eight members will select a ninth man 
to represent European labour on the High Authority. The. 
most likely candidate for this job is the Belgian trade union 
leader, M. Finet. 


When trading with Switzerland, you 
will want to ensure that you are dealing with 
a dependable banking organisation able to serve 
you efficiently. The Head Office of the 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


and its Branches throughout the country welcome 
the opportunity to place their long and varied 
experience at your disposal. 


Head Office: ZURICH, 
Bahnhofstrasse 45, 


Union de Banques Suisses Schweizerische Bankgesellschaft 
Over 30 branches throughout Switzerland 
Capital, fully paid Swiss Francs 80,000,000 


~ Reserves ‘ii «» Swiss Francs 55,000,000 
Tota! Assets ... we Swiss Francs 1,863,864,281 


Cable address for Head Office and all Branches: 
BANKUNION 
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A Solution for the Saar? 


The big surprise for M. Schuman’s colleagues at the 
Paris meeting of Ministers-last week was his proposal that 
Saarbruecken be made the permanent site of the pool as part 
of a plan to “ Europeanise” the Saar. The French appear 
to have in mind an autonomous Saar placed under the new 
political authority which has yet to be created. Some have 
suggested that an apt analogy is the District of Columbia in 
the United States. M. Schuman strongly feels that real co- 
operation and amity between France and Germany depend 
on a solution of the problem that will satisfy both peoples, 
and it is for this reason’ that he immediately brought the 
question to the forefront. In French eyes he has made 4 
generous and handsome gesture. Outright political annex- 
ation of the Saar could have been regarded by the French as 
no more than reasonable compensation for the damage done 
to their economy by a third German invasion and four years 
of extortionate occupation which finally turned France into a 
battlefield. 


The Germans, however, including Dr Adenauer, naturally 
look on the proposal with suspicion. They regard it as 
a betrayal of the new European spirit. They point out 
that France shows every sign of holding on to its leases of 
the Saar’s steel and coal plants, and has as yet given no firm 
undertaking to permit the re-emergence of German political 
parties in the Saar and the holding of free elections. If the 
French are in earnest about their ideals, it is asked, why do 
they not internationalise a piece of French territory as well ? 


Disinterested third parties note that the Saarlanders, if 
they run true to form, would in free elections simply vote 
for the side which at the moment promises them greater 
prosperity. Thus immediately after the defeat of Germany 
in 1945, Saarland passports were much sought after. Now 
that the West Germans are making such a rapid economic 
recovery, a majority in the Saar might opt for a pro-German 
government. This, of course, would put the Bonn” Governp- 
ment in a strong position to urge that the French leases be 
handed back and that the territory return to Germany. 


The truth is that sentimental nationalist considerations are 
not uppermost in the minds of the Saar populace. Crudely 
stated the basic issue is, therefore, who shall own the Saar’s 
resources—the industrialists of the Ruhr or the industrialists 
of Lorraine ? M. Schuman hopes that European federation 
will push ahead so quickly that power politics of this kind 
will be irrelevant in the near future. He will urge this view 
on Dr Hallstein, West German Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
when the two men resume negotiations over the Saar. 


® * * 


Blow to French Rearmament 


The French Government has received a shock on learn- 
ing that its request for greater financial help from the United 
States has been turned down: Statements by American dele- 
gates to the Lisbon Conference last February were ambiguous 
about the prospect for more aid and apparently leff the 
French unjustifiably optimistic. As a result, modifications of 
the French rearmament programme which might have been 
made at Lisbon with a minimum of bad feeling may now have 
to be made in an atmosphere of maximum resentment. 


The French asked. for two kinds of aid: additional assis- 
tance in order to balance next year’s ordinary budget ; and a 
much larger sum spread over the next three years, both to 
balance the arms budget and to enable France to build up a 
large and permanent export industry in arms. Altogether, 
the amount requested is over $600 million. The French 
have realised that there are really two kinds of American 
offshore purchases: those made under foreign aid grants 


through the Mutual Security Agency, and those made by the. 


US Services from their own appropriations for the supply 
of American troops. It is on this latter, and more dependable, 
stream of dollars that the French have their eye. 
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American officials ive three reasons for rejecting French 
demands. They say that Congressional cuts have reduced the 
foreign aid funds available ; that the United States is op oseq 
to making foreign aid commitments for more than } year 
ahead ; and that technicians from US Services have iti: use 
for some of France’s military equipment. __ 
~ The French are most unwilling to take the easy way out 
and cut their rearmament programme, for they are anxious 
not to fall behind Western Germany in military potential 
over the next few years. The motive is the same a: that 
which ljes behind their desire to hold on to the steel of 
the Saar. This sentiment may strike observers as conflicting 
directly with avowed French ideals for the coal-stec! poo} 
and the European Defence ity ; but France is cop- 
vinced that a true European community can be based only on 
parity of power between itself and Germany. 


* * x 


Chairasan of the BOC 


The announcement that Sir Alexander Cadogan is to 
succeed Lord Simon of Wythenshawe as chairman of the 
BBC has been given a mixed reception and questions have 
been asked in the House of Commons concerning his 
qualifications for the post and the criteria used by the Prime 
Minister in making the selection, No-one questions Sir 
Alexander Cadogan’s long experience as a diplomat. As 
Permanent Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office and in 
many missions abroad, he gained the widest possible ex peri- 
ence in representing and interpreting the policies o{ the 
successive governments he served. The question arises 
simply because, at this juncture, it is difficult to see how 
a chairman with the training and—inevitably—the outlook 
of a civil servant can be expected to deal comfortably with the 
kind of difficulties the BBC is certain to meet in the next 
five years. 

It will be a time of intense pressure on the Government 
from the outside interests which seek to break the BBC's 
monopoly. That pressure will certainly be passed on. Yet 
a cardinal principle of the BBC as an autonomous public 
institution must be to resist government pressure and pre- 
serve its own independence with jealous concern. In the 
two most effective periods of the BBC, this independence was 
guarded by remarkable Director-Generals, Lord Reith and 
Sir William Haley. Yet Sir Alexander Cadogan joins the 
Board when there is no Director-General at all. The desira- 
bility seems therefore all the more apparent of appointing 
a chairman able to resist the Government’s wishes, when it is 
necessary to resist them,- not ome trained to accept and 
interpret them. 


a2 * * 
Stemming the Wage Flood 


Among the platitudes of Tuesday’s debate was the 
Chancellor’s plea that wage increases should be linked to 
productivity. His own plan for realising that hope had already 
been turned down by the unions, Last week the union 
members on the National Joint Advisory Council finally 
rejected Mr Butler’s proposal for a committee, representing 
both sides of industry and the government, to consider how 
to relate wage increases to pee The unions are 
strongly opposed to allowing the government any say in de'c!- 
mining wages, the more so since the Minister of Labour 
referred back the increases recommended by the w.¢s 
councils in the distributive trades. What will probably prove 
to be no more than a formal gesture of respect for ‘he 
Chancellor’s a was seen as a dangerous departure 0 
Tory policy. deputation from the TUC which met the 
Prime Minister last week had much to say about government 


interference in collective but their fears were 
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The General Council of the TUC has not yet returned 


made in May, but it has now considered a report on the sub- 
ect from the Economic Committee—a document which, if 
iccepted, will be presented to the Trade Union Congress at 
Margate in September. The council’s tation for 
esponsibility demands that it.should not publicly sanction 
-eneral increases of wages in accordance with the cost of 
ving index, and it will no doubt repeat its principles about 
ige increases for lower paid workers and a share for the 
«orkers in the proceeds of higher productivity. In practice 
is the better paid workers, like miners and engineering 
ikers, who have made the largest claims and the resolutions 
be submitted at the Congress leave their attitude to wage 
rraint in no doubt. The Association of Engineering and 

-, pbuilding Draughtsmen, for example, will ask “ Congress 
, declare its support for the effort of the unions to defend 
- living standards of members by the submission of wage 
ims” and to reject “ any policy of so-called restraint.” The 
National Uniop of Tailors and Garment Workers adds the 
-suasive point that wage restraint should be resisted to the 
iost “ until adequate price controls and food subsidies 

> been restored.” 


[he chances of obtaining the co-operation of the unions 
| restraining wages were never very good, and they are 
‘tainly net improved by the Government’s failure to impose 

ry serious measures ” on other sections of the community. 

With the cost of living three points higher in June, the dam 
uilt up by the recent rejections of wage claims cannot last 
tor long. Ss 


* * ® 


Federation Delayed 


Two important statements were made by Mr Lyttelton 
n last week’s debate on Central African federation. The first 
was that the next and final conference, which was to have 
een held in October, has been postponed until January, 
partly because of what Mr Lyttelton called the logistical 
difficulties of moving Ministers in the autumn, and partly 
because of the need to study the reports of the three technical 
commissions, which will not be ready before the end of 
september. Mr. Lyttelton’s second statement was that another 
jebate would be held in the House of Commons before the 
British Government took an irrevocable step towards federa- 
tion. He did not, as Mr Clement Davies assumed, give an 
unqualified assurance that the government would not impose 


any answer to the appeal for wage resfraint that the Chancellor 


4 


goodwill of Africans everywhere—or dropping the scheme— 
and perhaps seeing Southern Rhodesia with its two million 
Africans become a fifth province of the Union. 

The spokesmen of the Labour party in the debate showed 
themselves as well aware of this dilemma as the government. 
Their main criticism of the new proposals for the federal 
constitution was directed, ironically enough, to the safeguards 
that will prevent it from being amended against the wishes of 
the territorial governments or the African Affairs Board. 
These safeguards provide that an amendment of the constitu- 
tion must be passed by a two-thirds majority of the federal 
assembly and must then be reserved for the assent of the 
Secretary of State and be subject to a parliamentary resolu- 
tion if objections are raised to it. But, it is pointed out, they 
also freeze the constitution and will prevént Africans from 
having any more seats in the federal assembly than they are 
allotted at the start. Designed to protect Africans, the safe- 
guards will, it is argued, block their further advance. Here 
is another dilemma, which Mr Lyttelton admitted. But he 
was probably justified in claiming that if the political progress 
of the Africans in the northern territories reaches a point 
where they can insist on better representation in the federal 
assembly, it will be hard for the European majority in the 
assembly to deny it for long. 


* * x 


Moscow on Chicago 


“ A plague on both your houses ” has been the unwritten 
comment of the Soviet press on the conventions in the United 
States. There is no official view on the candidates and the 


' American presidential battle is considered by Pravda and 


Izvestia as less important than the opening of the Volga-Don 
Canal. But to be non-committal on important issues is 
characteristic of the Moscow press at the moment. 


Since Russians are told that Wall Street magnates direct 
both parties and hold the threads of what is known as * bi- 
partisan policy,” they might be expected to feel no serious 
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concern about the outcome of the campaign. Yet beneath 
the apparent indifference it is possible to detect preferences, 
or rather degrees of dislike. For some time Senator Taft 
was the least disliked. He received no. praise, but the 
former stalwart of isolationism was believed to have a chance 
of defeating the Russians’ bogey-man, ex-General Eisenhower. 
So long as he seemed to have some chance, the Russians 
seemed to favour a Republican victory, but once the verdict 
had gone to Mr Eisenhower there was a barely perceptible 
change of attitude. The Democratic convention was spared 
no abuse: the direction of financial magnates, the similarity 
in aims of foreign policy, the “ purchase of delegates,” all 
came in for notice ; but the Republicans got the palm for 
bribery. Mr Stevenson is being described as a self-confessed 
partisan of cold war and “ total diplomacy ” ; but Mr Eisen- 
hower is credited with the solid backing of the “ financial 
sharks” and “ milliardaires.” 

Whatever the result of the campaign, the nominations have 
clearly deprived the Soviet rulers of any faint hope they 
may have had that a change of President would bring a 
relaxation in American foreign policy. Indeed, they fear 
that it will be pursued with even greater vigour if Mr 
Eisenhower wins. It is only for propaganda purposes that 
they speak of the importance of the Progressive Party’s con- 
vention and of the vital struggle of American “ progressive 
forces.” 

- * » 


Red Cross and Red Star 


Firing on the Red Cross has long been an abomination 
to civilised peoples and a pastime for the uncivilised. The 
Communists have now frankly joined the ranks of the latter, 


but as mud-slingers rather than sharpshooters. Their motives 


are all too easily perceived. . For years Communist policy 
towards the Red Cross has been akin to their policy towards 
other international humanitarian bodies ; they have taken 
advantage of its services when it suited them, cold- 
shouldered it when it did not, and rigidly forbidden it to carry 
its activities across their frontiers. In the last war Japan and 
Russia were the only major combatants that refused the Red 
Cross access to prisoner of war camps. The Chinese and 
Korean Communists have likewise obstructed all efforts by 
the Red Cross to reach their prison camps, but they have 
accepted, and made propaganda use of, its list of prisoners 
in United Nations hands. 


The transition from this indifferent attitude to the present 
campaign of abuse was abrupt. As soon as it was suggested 
that the Red Cross should investigate their “ germ warfare ” 
charges, the Communists discovered that it was, in the words 
of the Moscow New Times, “ composed of accomplices of 
the imperialist aggressors.” To substantiate this proved 
difficult. Although the organisation was condemned in 
April, not until late July could the Communist press 
assemble the damning evidence. This proved to consist 
of the suggestion that the Red Cross’s inability to penetrate 
Nazi concentration camps was due to its “interest in 
covering up for war criminals ” rather than to any obstacle 
placed in its way by the Nazis. (No similar explanation was 
given for its failure to reach Soviet camps.) And this week 
the Daily Worker has subjected every member of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross to the closest scrutiny 
without finding anything worse than that two of the sixteen 
had once been termed by Goebbels “ personalities of 
European standing and international reputation.” 


The Communists have shown a certain ingenuity in 
focusing their abuse on the International Committee. The 
direct descendant of the original committee formed by Henri 
Dunant in 1863, from which the whole world movement 
sprang, has always consisted of Swiss citizens, and is thus 
easily decried as “ the so-called international committee.” The 
fact that their traditional neutrality has always made the Swiss 
ideal people to deal with belligerents can be ignored, as can 
the fact that all the national Red Cross Societies, including 
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the Russian, have until now found the committee ; 
convenient instrument. But, far from being “ not answer. 
able to any truly international body,” the commit:ee jg 
— by the s of the periodic Internationa) Cop. 
erences of the Red Cross, at whose current sessio: jn 
Toronto the Chinese and Korean Communists an: the 
Russians are fully represented, the last by a general. |r js 
a little difficult to square their presence at Toronto with their 
simultaneous attacks on the very heart of the Red Cross 
except on the assumption that they have come to try to 
disrupt one of the few entirely non-political bodies left in the 
world. 
- ~ + 


Olympic Oddities 
The Olympic Games seem to have passed without any 


serious breach of the spirit of international harmony. True. 


* 


Moscow radio this week quoted charges by the leader of the 
Soviet team that the judges had been unfair to Russian, 
Polish and Czech athletes, and alleged that at the 1948 
Games the Americans. had “carried out various dark 
machinations in order to win.” But a little muttering was 
to be expected after such incidents as the well-meant Ameri- 
can offer of ammunition to a Russian marksman whose 
Soviet-made rounds failed to explode, and the Russian foot- 
ballers’ defeat by the Jugoslavs, who had been written off 
in advance by the Communist radio as “ humble and servile.” 
It was a pity that the Communists had to isolate their athletes 
in a separate camp as well as prevent their own nationals 
from coming to watch the Games; but at least this was 
better than the original Soviet plan that their team should 
fly back to Leningrad every night. 

No doubt efforts were made to convince individual western 
athletes of the iniquities of their governments’ policies ; but 
after local press publicity had been given to the way in 
which members of the Argentine team were tricked into 
signing the Communist “ peace petition,” under the impres- 
sion that they were merely giving autographs to admirers 
this technique seemed to lose its effectiveness. The Finnish 
Communists may have hoped much from the non-political 
youths whom they attracted to their low-price youth camp, 
yet there is little evidence that they carried their propa- 
gandist activities in this direction far; and: it was quickly 
established that the German girl in angelic robes who burst 
so dramatically into the opening ceremonies was acting on 
her own initiative rather than for Moscow’s “ peace” 
campaign. But this incident illustrated a sad characteristic 
of the contemporary world. To such an extent has Com- 
munist propaganda -debased the word “ peace,” that today 
the most apparently innocent activity under that banner has 
to be examined to see if it is not just another cynical 
manceuvre. Only when “ peace committees ” in Communist 
China, Eastern Germany and elsewhere cease to act 48 
military recruiting agencies and propagandists for war pro- 
duction will the word regain its reverend meaning. 


* * * 


Rebuilding Hadrian’s Wall 


Lord Catto’s committee had io decide whether it was 
possible to determine Scotland’s contribution to the fiscal 
and foreign trade totals of the United Kingdom. Briefly, 
finds that while the fiscal totals can be divided (as indeed 
they were on several occasions before the war) foreign trade 
is impossible to disentangle without rebuilding Hadrians 
Wall. The Government has accepted this report, and 
appointed a Royal Commission to. review “the economic, 
financial, administrative and other considerations ” involved 
in Scottish government. 

For those who take only a cursory interest in Scottish 
affairs, it may be illuminating to contrast briefly the vicws 
taken of these events by Scottish Nationalists and by mort 
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The hind-legs propel him up. The fore-legs are tucked in, clear 
of the bar. The rider leans forward, shifting his weight over the 
neck, His thighs grip the saddle. His toe is light in the stirrup. 
The reins are firm in the grasp of a master. It all adds up toa 


faultless round. 


WELL GATHERED 


. The companies which are gathiered together to form 
Associated Electrical Industries have names which are household words 
In Britain alone, thirty factories in twenty different towns produce 
between them over £60,000,000-worth of equipment in a year. 


The companies of ag1, working separately and together, 


are a fine example of co-ordinated effort for the public good. 





These are the companies of AE I 





Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co Ltd 
The British Thomson-Houston Co Lid it all adds up to 


The Edison Swan Electric Co Ltd 


Ferguson Pailin Ltd 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co Ltd 
International Refrigerator Co Ltd 
Newton Victor Ltd 
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Associated Electrical Industries 
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Premier Electric Heaters Ltd 
Sunvic Controls Ltd 
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AN IMPORTAN? | 
ANNOUNCEMENT | 
to smokers of good cigars 
Tales for 


Travellers 





Whether you travel for business or pleasure, you will have to ‘ 


ARAS cigars, rolled in Jainaica In hnest 





arrange money for the journey; but this need never be a | 

source of worry—if you bank with the Midland. At home, | Havana feaf by Por Larranaga, wil! soon be 

more than 2,100 branches exist to serve you. Your cheques | re-named Larra cigars. This is being done 10 avoid 

can, by prior arrangement, be cashed at any of them and | conten with the name A ceetain mranulactures 

wherever you call you will receive the same prompt attention ~ Pipa elsing. Shree = aely gym 
e cigar. It could hardly be otherwise, for it is a piece 


and courteous service. Abroad, Midland Bank Travellers’ | 
Cheques and Letters of Credit are encashable in all countries 


of the world through a world-wide system of L A R R A e iG A R § hy 


agents and correspondents, 


MIDLAND BANK : POR LARRANAGA 


OVER 2,100 BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU | Makers of fine cigars for over 100 years 


of craftsmanship in the Por Larranaga tradition. 










MARCONI 





serves mankind 





In 1896 it was said, with prophetic brevity, 
“ Signor Marconi has produced .. . a new system of 
telegraphy which will reach places hitherto inaccessibl: . 
And even today the future of wireless cannot be final!) 
foreseen. The first television broadcast from overseas 
(featuring Calais Town Hall) and the first television 
programme from the air were both made with Marcon’ 
cameras. Such developments are but the latest steps 

on the road which Marconi was the first to tread. 


MARCONI'S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LTD ‘ MARCONI! HOUSE CHELMSFORD: ESSE* 
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moderate opinion. The Nationalists feel that Lord Catto’s 
committee was appointed by the Labour Government as a 
time-wasting expedient, since the es of Scottish overseas 
trade are irrelevant to the issue of home rule, whereas its 
share of government revenue and ex iture could usefully 
have been reported on long ago. Royal Commission 
meets with their approval even less, since they see in its 
cerms of reference yet another red hetring to draw attention 
from the central issue of political independence. The Con- 
servatives, they say, promised a Royal Commission on “the 
whole question” ; and the practical issues involved in various 
degrees of legislative devolution do in fact need to be 
impartially examined before the subject can usefully be 
discussed in Parliament. 

The answer to all this is that home rule agitation turns 
upon the question whether Scotland is the milch-cow or the 
ooor relation, and if the figures to answer the question could 
have been obtained, discontent might have been allayed. In 
default of this, a broad investigation into the possibilities of 
,dministrative devolution is now being offered. It should 
satisfy those with legitimate misgivings about Whitehall 
domination, while reserving the issue of legislative devolution 

be examined on a purely political level. ° 


* * * 
Spotlight on Prisons 


For years official and private reports have emphasised 
the evils resulting from the growing prison population com- 
ined with the shortage of prison staff, and now the Select 
Committee on Estimates has added its warning (HMSO, 9s.), 
declaring that some of the evidence it heard was alarming. 
In 1950 the daily average population of prisons and bors 
in England and Wales was nearly back to the level of 1910. 
In 1951 it continued to rise steeply, and in February of 
this year it exceeded 23,000. In terms of physical over- 
crowding this means that 4,500 male prisoners were sleeping 
three together in cells designed for one person. In Wands- 
worth prison alone more than §00 prisoners were sleeping 
three in a cell, 

Those who assert that prison life today is too soft and no 
deterrent to crime should reflect on these figures. They 
should also ponder the fact that because of the shortage of 
staff prisoners have to be locked in their cells from 5.30 p.m. 

to 7 am. Brutality 
[THE RISE IN THE PRISON POPULATION] has ser szon | me ra 

Datly average population ont — _— 

tn ied ‘otheion ond Borstets in these conditions tr 
can hardly fail to be 

brutalising. At the 
same time it is becom- 
ing more demoralising. 
Before the war the 
prison staffs worked a 
three-shift system, 
which enabled the 
prisoners to have a 
working day of 7-8 
hours. Owing to the 
shortage of staff during 

and after the war an average working weck of no more than 
22 hours could be provided. In recent years better: recruit- 
ment enabled a full working week to be provided at various 
specialised prisons ; but in 1951 the Government imposed 
a standstill on the further increase of prison staffs, and a 
general reintroduction of a proper working week has had 








° § 


Total prison population 
fhousands 


to be postponed, At Parkhurst, where long prison sentences - 


ol up to 14 years are served, the working week averages less 
than 18 hours, 

The Select Committee agrees with the Prison Com- 
missioners that in fact a financial saving could be achieved 
ii enough additional staff could be recruited to enable all 
prisoners to spend a 40-hour working week. This, how- 
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ever, assumes that government departments will co-operate 
in providing work for prison labour. The Select Committee 
em out that at present this co-operation is singularly 

king. New prisons and the relief of overcrowding may 
have to wait for a change in economic conditions ; but there 
is no excuse for allowing prisoners to spend most of their 
days in idleness simply because of departmental inertia. 


* * tk 
Closed Shop Closed 


The board of arbitration on the closed shop dispute did 
not have to decide whether Durham County Council could 
insist that its employees should be members of a trade unioa 
or professional organisation. The council had already, in 
earlier tussles with its professional employees, agreed on 
the principle of voluntary membership of such organisations. 
What the board had to decide was whether it was in conflict 
with that principle to demand that applications for extended 
sick leave should be made through a trade union or profes- 
sional organisation, or whether, as the council claimed, it 
could make such regulations at its discretion, not being 
obliged to grant any extended sick leave at all. The board’s 
decision was that the regulation was in conflict with the 
— of voluntary membership of trade unions and pro- 

essional organisations and should, therefore, be withdrawn. 


The victory is shared by the professional organisations of 
doctors, dentists, midwives, nurses, teachers and engineers, 
who had joined to form an emergency committee. It was a 
disinterested victory, for they are, of course, in favour of 
the membership of professional organisations. It is also 
final—unless the council thinks of a subtle new way of closing 
the shop. 


* . © 
New Towns’ Problems 


Lord Beveridge, who is chairman of a development 
corporation of one of the new towns, has written a little book* 
drawing attention to their economic difficulties. These spring 
primarily, in his view, from the low productivity and high 
costs of the building industry, which not only slow up the 
meses of houses but prevent new social opportunities 

m being realised. 

At Newton Aycliffe we hoped to make a smokeless town 
with district heating, but we found the cost so high that we 
could not make it a compulsory addition to the rent of every 
person in the town. We wanted to build a good theatre but 
the cost was frightening. We thought of a first-rate hotel, 
but we find ourselves reduced to a public house with no 
rooms for anything but drinking. 

Similar complaints have been voiced from the corporations 
of other new towns. Rents in new towns have also to be 
considerably higher than for local authority housing, because 
there is no general rate fund available to help pay for the 
houses, roads, open spaces, and other services provided by 
the development corporation. Moreover, a corporation, 
although it receives the full statutory housing subsidy, has no 
stock of old houses available to help equalise rents while, 
unlike a local authority, it is bound by the Rent Restriction 
Acts not to raise rents. 


Nevertheless, Lord Beveridge notes that the corporations 
have no difficulty in letting their houses and have not ex- 
perienced any considerable protests against the rents. Here 
is suggestive evidence that it is council houses which are 
subsidised too much, not new town houses that are subsidised 
too little—though it is trug that the new town residents are 
at present drawn mainly from the better-paid, skitied workers. 
New towns would in fact benefit from the overdue reform 
of rent legislation, as well as from the rise in building pro- 
ductivity on which Lord Beveridge pins his faith Mean- 
while, they deserve fairer and more imaginative treatment 
by the government and local authorities. 


* New Towns and the Case for Them. By Lord Beveridge. 
University of London Press. 2s. 
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Letters to the Editor — 


Tools for the Land 


Sir— The article in your issue of 
July 12th contains several points which 
call for comment. First, you refer to 
British tractor production of 137,144 
last year and remark that it has been 
possible for manufacturers to put down 
production lines capable of turning out 
200 to 300 tractors a week. This is 
evidently a slip of the pen. In the case 
of the Ferguson tractor the Standard 
Motor Co., Ltd.’s production line has 
for some time been turning out 300 a 
Gay. 


Secondly, you say-that of the 137,144 
tractors produced last year 112,577 were 
sold abroad. The first of these figures 
relates to three- or four-wheeled agri- 
cultural tractors and the second to all 
tractors, including horticultural tractors 
of ten horsepower or less and track 
layers. . Production last year in Britain 
of three- or four-wheeled agricultural 
tractors was 137,475, of which 107,945 
were exported. Production of all types 
was 181,070, of which 112,577 were sold 
overseas. So the British farmers last 
year received 29,5 30 agricultural wheeled 
tractors. 


Thirdly, you write that “ Ferguson 
designed a method of coupling imple- 
ments directly on to the tractor, with a 
hydraulic system to lift the tools out of 
the ground.” This is by no means the 
most important feature of the Ferguson 
System, which, above all, enables the 
work done by the implement to give 
to the tractor the necessary adhesion 
and traction without massive weight and 
expensive power. The next most 
important features of the system are the 
automatic control of the implement’s 
working depth and the safety of 
operation. 


Fourthly, you refer to the Ferguson- 
Ford lawsuit as having “dragged on 
wearily until last summer, by ‘which 
me the principles. of the disputed 
patents were in general use.” In fact, 
the lawsuit was settled in April this year 
by Ford paying Ferguson £3,300,000 
and agreeing to discontinue making the 
tractor incorporating the patents con- 
cerned” by the end of this year. No 
other tractor has incorporated these 
patents. 


Fifthly, you observe that farmers 
“are not over-anxious to pay an addi- 
tional {90 for a tractor’s hydraulic 
system.” In the case of the Ferguson, 
which represents by far the greatest 
number of tractors with hydraulic 
system, this is a standard fitting and the 
price of the tractor is considerably 
below. that of any other medium- 
powered tractor with or without 
hydraulic system. Of the 137,000 three- 
or four-wheeled agricultural tractors 
produced in Britain last year 74,000 
(Fergusons) had the hydraulic system, 
and, of the remainder, the big majority 
were Fordson, David Browns and 
Nuffields, most of them probably sold 
with hydraulic systems. 


Finally,, you remark that the farm 
machinery industry does. not respond 
easily to changes and warn it that unless 
it puts new ideas into practice, a second 
Harry Ferguson will. Why a second 
Harry Ferguson? I can assure you 
that the original is “aggravating” 
enough not to share your doubts as to 
the response of farmers to innovations 
and, indeed, has every possible reason 
not to do so.—Yours faithfully, 

NéE NEWSOME 


Harry Ferguson, Ltd., Coventry 


* 


Sir,—The article in your issue of July 
12th has fallen into the not uncommon 
error of assuming that progress in tractor 
and farm machinery development 
stemmed mainly from the efforts of one 
man. The tractor was far from being 
an “jron horse” when Harry Ferguson 
first introduced his principles ; most of 
the spadework in modern tractor design 
was completed some 25-odd years ago. 
By that time, hydraulic contro] of 
mounted implements was incorporated 
in models already in quantity produc- 
tion ; the row-crop tractor had revolu- 
tionised farming methods; and equip- 
ment driven from the tractor power 
take-off was being. used in increasing 
numbers. Subsequent development was 
in the reduction of transmission losses, 
the increase in engine speeds, and greater 
ease of attachment. 


In 1918, International Harvester Com- 
pany demonstrated at Savanna, Illinois, 
a full line of farm implements mounted 
on and operated through the power take- 
off shaft of a self-contained row-crop 
cultivator-tractor. On this “ super power 
unit” was developed a variety of 
mounted implements of three-fifths of 
the weight of similar horse drawn 
machines. This scheme was-abandoned 
because it was decided that the farmer 
would not invest in the new equipment 
and discard his perfectly good horse- 
drawn equipment. For this reason, the 
row-crop tractor went on ahead by itself, 
provision being made to use horse- 
drawn equipment with it. The change 
to power take-off driven machines was 
gradual and, in the meantime, a variety 
of implements tailored to the tractor 
were developed. 


It still appears that a farmer can be 
best served by a tractor which not only 
operates its own specially “ tailored ” 
equipment but can also be applied to 
getting the best work out of other makes 
of farm machinery and implements 
already in use on farms. Although some 
self-propelled machines have been suc- 
cessful, it is more than likely that, in the 
future, we can look to the larger and 
more expensive machines being built to 
fit on to the tractor, as is already being 
done with cotton-pickers, corn-pickers 
anid beet-harvesters fitted to Farmall 
tractors. This method would have the 


effect of reducing the threat of over. 

capitalisation to which you referr<;; 

Yours faithfully, H. E. Norri: 
International ee Compan: 
London, E.C 


When the Russians Bring 
Gifts 


Sir,—The warning implicit in your 
article is timely. You will have to keep 
on sounding it at regular intervals. 
There is, however, one sentence which 
requires revision. You write tha: the 
purpose of western rearmament “is to 
negotiate on equal terms a fair settle- 
ment of _the problems created by the 
last war.” Does not this imply that 
the Soviet Union will abandon com- 
munism ? or, as your mext sentence 
suggests, does The Economist belicve 
that “ peaceful co-existence ” is possible 
between democratic states and a state 
controlled by persons devoted to a creed 
whose plainly stated object is the 
destruction of what we understand by 
democracy ? 


I agree with your diagnosis that there 
may be reasons for supposing ‘that the 
long-term policy of the Soviet Union 
is to destroy us by “ peaceful” aggres- 
sion—meaning everything short of full- 
scale military operations—but if we are 
to be honest with ourselves must we 
not admit that peaceful co-existence 
between communism and democracy is 
a contradiction in terms? Genuine 
peace will only come about when the 
basic principles of the free way of life 
are universally accepted—or at any rale 
accepted by all states strong enough to 
menace the security of others. The 
most we can hope for with communists 
is to create an armistice, and in the 
time thus gained work in a varicty of 
ways to make the world safe for 
democracy by making . democracy 
universal, How this can and shal) be 
done might be a suitable subject for a 
sequel to your warning, “When the 
Russians bring gifts."—-Yours faith 
fully, STEPHEN Kinc-HA.' 

London, S.W.1 


Malan versus Parliament 


of the new High Court of Parliament 
as “a tragic farce.” It is going too far, 
ee er * clear” that 

establishment of this Court }y 
ordinary gaat procedure was in 


Ke are, to matter conservatively, 
ce than those which pre- 
case of the Separate Repre- 
foters Act, Dr Malan may 

shiecoadenl in doing indirect!y 
not lawfully have done 
A decision by the Appe:! 
the ee ee A: 
t Act 


Cc of 
within the ambit of tl< 
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-atrenched sections would cause. little 
surprise among. constitutional lawyers. 
such a decision would not, of course, 
1 any way strengthen the moral founda- 
ons of the Government’s case —Yours 
ithfully, S. A. pe Smirn 


‘Iniversity of London 








An Alternative Vote 


ir,—For the past thirty years Parlia- 
its, and consequently governments, 
- controHed our destinies through 
wn. nbers elected by minorities (some- 
times by littl over one-third of the 
‘es cast in their constituencies) and 


b arliamentary majorities which have~ 


Ol once or twice reflected party 
\rities of the electorate. I am dis- 
red to accept all the debatable 
nents advanced in your timely 
-- but it may interest your readers 
1ow that at one of the customary 
ngs of the Liberal parliamentary 
, during the session of -1924, when 
Liberal party was. 159 strong, I 


netly recollect Mr Lloyd George. 


ind Mr Asquith (as they then were) 
ming their colleagues that though, 
the earlier days’ of their political 
-rs, they had neither of them been 
sressed by proportional representa- 
theories, they had for some time 
ist both become convinced, since 
lult suffrage had come to pass, that 
’R. or the alternative vote had 
yecome an absolute necessity for the 
maintenance of democratic govern- 
t—Yours faithfully, ‘ 
E. A. LESSING 
London, S.W.t 


National Parks in Dispute 


The Hobhouse Committee laid 

iruicular stress on the critical nature of 

: limits of the size and number of 

nal parks they recommended for 

iblishment. If; as you suggest in 

your issue Of July 19th, only two or three 

ial parks were established (and in 

ict there are already- six designated) it 

‘i'd concentrate holiday traffic in them 

ind seriously threaten their peace and 

xcauty. Considering the nature of the 

untry affected, which is often moun- 

tainous and imvariably agricultural, there 

not be any serious economic diffi- 

‘s arising by applying the principle 

imenity and access considerations 
nese areas should be paramount. 


u make the point that the country 
‘ced by national parks is severed 
local planning authorities. The 
ions of the National Parks Act, 
n 8, make it perfectly clear that 
lng of the sort happens. The local 
ing authorities retain control ‘of the 
ional park administration whether it 
Oy joint board, planning committee 
ud-committee. Two-thirds of the 
nembers of the local planning authori- 
previously administering the areas 
© seats on the new national park 
‘ics, and in practice it has worked 
that the clerks and planning officers 
‘ve continued their previous functions 
‘ somewhat differently distributed.— 
Yours faithfully, 
GERALD HAYTHORNTHWAITE 
Sheffield. ; 
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Books and Publications 
Chronicling the Cold War 


Survey of International Affairs, 1947-48. 
Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Documents on International Affairs, 1947-48. 
University P-es. for the Rayal Institute of International Affairs. 


Halfway through this latest volume 
of the Chatham House Annual Survey, 
Mr Calvocoressi remarks with a sigh of 
resignation, 

‘The historian might at this point suc- 
cumb to the temptation te pass quickly 
over the ephemeral and repetitive dis- 
putes which occupied the. whole time and 
attention of the four Foreign Ministers 
during the next seven weeks, but the 
chronicler may not take such a stride. 

It is first and foremost as a chronicler 
that the author of the survey must regard 
himself, and itis by undertaking such 
publications as the survey and its com- 
panion volume of documents that Chat- 
ham House is laying the solid founda- 
tions on which alone the serious study 
of contemporary history can be based. 
Both the present volumes admirably 
fulfil this purpose and compare favour- 
ably with the best of the prewar series. 
The confusion of conferences, the con- 
stant exchange of notes and protests, the 
names half-remembered and the dates 
half-forgotten, all the: contents of the 
bulging packets of news-cuttings stored 
in St. James’s Square are here reduced 
to order, provided with footnotes and 
arranged in sequence with a patient and 
resourceful scholarship. This is the 
indispensable groundwork upon which 
the more speculative art of divination 
is dependent. 

But Mr _  Calvocoressi obviously 
possesses the gifts of the historian as well 
as the patient virtues of the chronicler. 


By Peter Calvocoressi. Oxford University 


g3t- pages. 465. 
Edited by Margaret Carlyle. Oxford 


877 pages. 705. 


The more general portions of the survey, 
which provide the framework for th: 
detailed narrative, exhibit judgment and 
penetration, while the most pedestrian 
footnote is often enlivened by an uncx- 
pected turn of phrase. The reader who 
pursues his history to the end will have 
a far clearer picture of these critical 
years than he can ever have possessed 
at the time. 


The period. covered in ihese two 
volumes is bounded at one end by Prcsi- 
dent Truman’s. announcement of 
American support for Greece and 
Turkey, followed by General Marshall’s 
famous offer to Europe, and at the 
other by the Berlin blockade and the 
early stages in the creation of a West 
German government at Bonn.” Its theme 
is the Cold War, Act I, Scenes I and IT. 


The recounting of this unhappy his- 
tory leaves certain sharp impressions on 
the mind of the reader. The first is the 
extent to which even at this early stage 
the conflict between the western powers 
and the Communist bloc was worldwide 
in character. The course of events in 
China and South East Asia is traced 
immediately after those in MBastern 
Europe and Germany, with the result 
that the underlying unity of the Cold 
War is sharply dluminated. The second 
effect is to make one realise that it is 
American power alone, and the willing- 
ness to use it, which has blocked the 
Communists’ path to success, both in 

















LIPPINCOTT 
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The publication of this great work is the result of five years of the 
most exacting scholarship by a staff of 150 experts, who have produced 
the most complete, accurate and up-to-date gazetteer im existence. 

It lists, in alphabetical order, political divisions such as provinces, 
counties, towns and villages, and geographical entities such as 
islands, lakes, canals, dams, etc. gi 
essential facts relating to population, industry, agriculture, mining, 
and a guide to the pronunciation of the place-names. 
of cross references and the single alphabetical arrangement ensure 
that the volume is particularly easy to refer to. 

The book will be indispensable to exporters, importers, Government 
officials and travellers, who can all find in compact, easily available 
form, the detailed information which they need, No Company 
library can afford to be without it. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The entry for each place gives 
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For your 


(Bank) holiday reading 


Hammond 
Innes 


CAMPBELL’S KINGDOM 


‘* Mr. Innes at his best. The story carries 
the reader along on a wave of mounting 
excitement.” 
—GLASGOW HERALD. 
“‘& grand story, magnificently told.” 
——WEEKLY SCOTSMAN. 


10s. 6d. 
BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 


Peter Cheyney 


LEMMY CAUTION OMNIBUS 


if there is anything better than one Peter 
Cheyney novel, it is three in one. Here 
there are three, featuring the character that 
brought him fame—Lemmy ee - 

s. 6d. 


Crime Club 


CROSSED SKIS by Carol Carnac 


Detective novel of the month, in which 
Julian Rivers of Scotland Yard follows a 
clue, found in Bloomsbury, to a ski-run in 








the Austrian Alps. 9s. 6d. 
CRIME CLUB CHOICE 
COLLINS 
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POWER 


The Natural History 
of its Growth 


DE JOUVENEL 


We have pleasure in announcing 
a reprint of one of the really 
important works of our time. 
It digs deep into history, but 
its concern is with the problem 
of Power in the modern world. 


Published on 22 July. 25s. net 


THE 
CHEMICAL 
REVOLUTION 


by A. & N. CLOW 


This is a unique work, awarded 
the Senior Hume-Brown Prize 
by the University of Edinburgh. 
“ One of the most remarkable 
contributions so far made alike 
to the history of chemical tech- 
nology and to the history of 
economics.”’ 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


Demy 8vo. 700 pp. 110 plates. 
50s. net 
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Europe and in Asia. For those inclined 
10 gird at American shortcomings, this 
volume of the Annual Survey should be 
recommended reading. 


It would be even more profitably read 
by those who fondly believe that if only 
the representatives of the - western 
powers and the Russians—or Chinese— 
were to sit down round a conference 
table, a great many of our troubles would 
disappear. »The history of 1947 and 1948 
lends no colour to such a belief. . The 
inner course of Russian policy, as Mr 
Calvocoressi is the first to admit, is often 
difficult to follow, but the distrust, bad 
faith and casuistry which characterise 
its outward expression are repeated so 
monotonously in these years that they 
should impress even the most credulous. 
The two volumes are indeed a monu- 
ment to the futility of the western 
powers’ good intentions and the unre- 
lenting hostility of the Communists. 
Mr Calvocoressi offers no indictment ; 
he is content to stick to the facts—but 
the facts in this case are eloquent 
enough to need no commentary. 


The Right to be Apathetic 


The Government of British Trade 
Unions. By Joseph Goldstein. Allen 
and Unwin. 400 pages. 255. 


The well-deserved attention which 
this book has received has been concen- 
trated on the facts it discloses. These 
facts—of apathy, oligarchy, election- 
rigging, and breakdown of communica- 
tions in Britain’s largest union—have 
not been challenged; nor has it been 
claimed that, whatever the special dis- 
abilities of that monstrous conglomera- 
tion the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, it is in these respects unique. It 
is trade unionism in its day of supremacy 
which is described, criticised, and by 


implication damned. Only, Dr Goldstein ; 


does not see the implication. The world, 
to him, is in transition from capitalism 
to social democracy ; social democracy 
will supersede the profit motive by an 
undefined “ socialist motive ” (expressed 
in terms suggesting a starry-eyed trust 
in government by exhortation) ; choice of 
job, hours of work, rates of pay, must 
be determined by democratic political 
process; and the all-inclusive trade 
union, sizzling from top to bottom with 
conscious public spirit, is the obvious 
instrument both for developing the 
necessary social skills and for harnessing 
them to the needs of the planned 
economy. 


On this hypothesis it is indeed urgently 
necessary to find out why monster unions 
do not in fact sizzle with public spirit 
and to apply remedies ; to make active 
participation the done thing; to over- 
come the majority’s apathetic preference 
for less dreary activities. On any other, 
a different solution may seem better. 
Dr Goldstein makes many sensible sug- 
gestions about the breaking down of 
obstacles to participation and the im- 
provement of communication; but he 
refuses to face the basic fact that the 
average man simply is not a sufficiently 
political animal for his purposes. . Even 
the least political will indeed unite in 
solidarity and self-sacrifice for a suffi- 
ciently urgent and valued cause ; but no 


ployment and the welfare 
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such cause is available today. Fi! em. 
State be 
them have left to trade unionis:r ome 
fragment, essential indeed but tir), of its 
original function ; to expect the spirit of 
Tolpuddle ile in the year 1952 is ike ex. 
pecting in a prosperous modern city the 
spirit of a band of pioneers bese; by 
savages and starvation. 

This may be regrettable ; bu: most 
people have a strictly limited appetite 
for ardour, endurance, and long dy] 
meetings in damp ugly rooms. A 
permanent atmosphere of conscientious 
communal fervour is no more natural 
than a permanent flow of adrenalin at” 
the rate appropriate to life-and-death 
struggle. The price of liberty is cternal 
vigilance ; but the penalty of insomnia is 
neurosis and collapse. The more com- 
prehensive the role of government. 
whether based on Westminster or 
Transport House, the more universal its 
impact on individual life, the greater the 
need of vigilance, the more exacting its 
burden, and the more widespread the 
ordinary man’s refusal, in the name of 
self-preservation, to stand his share of 
guard duty. 


No doubt much could be done, in the 
light of Dr Goldstein’s study, to revivify 
the trade union dinosaurs. But from the 
propositions that oligarchy is an evi! and 
a danger, and democracy a strain and a 
bore, it may eventually be deduced that 
less complex and powerful organisations 
would at once offer fewer opportunities 
to oligarchs and impose less strain on 
the limited stock of public spirit. 


The Great Achievement 


The Root of Europe. Edited by 
Michael Huxley. The Geographical 
Magazine. 112 pages. 155. 


This book would have been improved 
by the omission of the editor’s preface. 
In this Mr Huxley, starting from the 
ideas of Mackinder, seeks to show that 
“the so-called ‘ Western’ and ‘ Eastern’ 
Groups” in present day politics “are 
co-heirs of one testator,” namely Greek 
culture. But though he ranges widely in 
a highly coloured style it is difficult to 
see how this kind of John Gilpin’s ride. 
through the world and the centuries in 
five pages can be regarded as proving 
any thesis, let alone one so difficult 
reduce to concrete terms. Fortunately, 
however, as Mr Huxley states at the 
beginning, the individual essays in the 
book “were written independently, not 
so as to Jead to any common conclusion. 


If therefore the various contribuuons 
are taken as a series of separate studies 
of certain a s of Greek civilisation 
at work in different countries at different 
times, then the collection is both inter- 
esting and attractive, One essay, tha! by 
Dr Sutherland on “Greece in Rome, 
is, indeed, brilliant. Not only is \t 4 
perfect example of balanced compres 
sion, but individual sections start \ hole 
trains of thought—that, for examp:<,*00 
Roman religion, or the remark that 
“Rome was born rather to the con- 
noisseurship of a fully developed art 
than to any creative elaboration ©: her 
own.” Dr Tarn, Professor Dvornik and 
Steven Runciman also succeed in Pre 
senting in judicious and readable ‘orm 
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much unfamiliar material on Greek in- 
duences in the East and in Eastern 
Europe. Only the essay on the Renais- 
sance, which resurrects some long buried 
fallacies, falls below the generally high 
tandard of the whole, 


The publishers and authors are also 
, be congratulated on the relevance and 
indard of production of the ilhustra- 
sions. Even theemost familiar, such as 
‘.e San Vitale mosaics, gain by being 
Josely linked with the text ; whilst the 
ively detail from the Sopochani de- 
serves notice by all interested in the his- 
y of western art. 


\ttention must, however, be drawn 

yne astonishing omission. Six years 
vo the greatest living English Byzantine 
scholar posed the question: “has any 

-r part of the Greek achievement 
exercised a greater influence upon Euro- 
sean history than [the] late flowering of 
the Greek intellect in the Christian 
Creeds?” The reader of this book 
vould search in vain, not only for an 
answer to this, but even for an indication 
that the question existed at all. 


Irish Agriculture 


Irish Agriculture in Transition. By 


Joseph Johnston, Hodges, Figgis and 
Company, Dublin and Basil Blackwell. 


18¢ pages. Is. 


Professor Johnston has written a 
number of interesting essays about the 
endemic problems of Irish agriculture. 
Two main questions engage his atten- 
tion, one being the system of land tenure. 
He shows how Irish farming, rescued 
from the evils of a profligate and 
absentee landlordism, has in recent years 
been weakened by the policy of land 
subdivision gpursued for social and 
religious reasons which (though the 
author’s language is more mild) make 
economic nonsense. He is critical of 

Land Commission’s powers to 
acquire, at the taxpayer’s expense, what 
large fanms remain and parcel.them out 
into small unrelated bOldings, a proce- 
dure more apt to create “a kind of agri- 
cultural slum and in no sense a rural 
community.” His solution for rural 
poverty and overpopulation lies in a 
great extension of the system af co- 
operative farming first developed by Sir 
Horace Plunkett, which should be based 
where possible on the old landed estates. 


_ The second main question is how to 
improve Anglo-Irish trading relations, 
1 which the prosperity of Irish agri- 
ulture still largely turns despite the 
.cgacy of political conflict. In fact, Irish 
and British agriculture are mutually 
complementary, and the development of 
{rish food production is very much in 
‘he interests of both parties; but the 
ughly preferential treatment of British 
agriculture acts as a magnet to Irish 
‘oour while leaving the agricultural pos- 
Lites Of Eire unrealised. 


_ Professor Johnston skilfully traces the 
‘trange effects of Ministry of Food 
poucy on the Irish fat ¢attle trade, and 

‘s some useful suggestions for the de- 
‘copment of a mutually advantageous 
trading policy. ~ . 


Unofficial Ambassador 


The Road to Safety: A Study in 
Anglo-American. Relations. By Sir 
Arthur Willert, Derek Verschoyle, 
184 pages, _ 153, “ 


In preparing this book, Sir Arthur 
Willert has drawn most usefully upon 
his own recollections of Washington and 
New York during the first world war, 
upon the as yet unpublished papers of 
Sir William Wiseman, and upon much 
of the published material dealing with 
Anglo-American diplomatic affairs 
between 1913 and 1919. His book 
should certainly achieve its primary 
purpose: in his own words to “ give to 
Sir William Wiseman, a young British 
officer who played upon the American 
political front a role not less precocious 
though much less advertised than that 
of T. E. Lawrence upon the Eastern 
fighting front, the niche which he 
deserves in diplomatic history.” Sir 
Arthur largely proves his point that Sir 
William Wiseman, quite apart from the 
intelligence work which was his primary 
responsibility at that time—and to 
which Sir Arthur gives little attention 
—became “the key man in the British 
organisation in the United States, vir- 
tually supplanting one Ambassador and 
invaluably supplementing, another.” 


It is a fascinating story how, when 
relations between President Wilson and 
the then British Ambassador, Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice, were not as intimate. as. was 
necessary for winning the full coopera- 
tion of the United States, a young and 
hitherto unknown Intelligence Officer 
should have won the complete confi- 
dence of the President, and of his inti- 
mate adviser and aide, Colonel House, 
and been used by them more than they 
used the Ambassador for liaison with 
the British Government. 


Whilst concentrating upon the un- 
usual and important role played at that 
time by Sir William Wiseman, Sir 
Arthur Willert also throws some new 
light upon the Balfour, Northcliffe and 
Reading missions. He also, in his refer- 
ences to the establishment of a small 
British information office in America 
under the late Sir Geoffrey Butler, 
shows how unfounded were the allega- 
tions spread abroad by anti-British 
elements in the United Stat@és that a 
vast, unscrupulous network of British 
propagandists hoodwinked America into 
entering the war. 


Apart from its value to diplomatic 


historians, Sir Arthur Willert’s book 
should interest all students of contem- 


porary Commonwealth-American rela- ~ 


tions. It should serve to remind all who 
are concerned with British representa- 
tion in America that personalities matter 
much more than rank, and that with 
each new President it is vital to know 
who is the House or Hopkins of the 
moment, and to have as Ambassador, 
or at the Ambassador’s right hand, 
someone able to establish a relationship 


.of full and intimate confidence with 


those on whom the President relies 
privately as well as with those (who may 
not be the same) by whom he is 
advised formally. 


ACCOUNTING 
FOR 
INFLATION 


A Research Study of the 
Taxation & Research Committee 
of the 
Association of Certified & 





























Corporate Accountants 





This study is an examination of 
some of the problems arising from 
a period of prolonged inflation and, 
in particular, of those touching 
provision for the replacement of 
fixed assets and the assessment of 
true profit. 


It does not purport to provide 
a complete, far less an ultimate, 
solution to these problems, but it 
does suggest a new approach to 
them, which it elaborates at suf- 
ficient length to form a basis for the 
discussion and constructive criticism 
which it is hoped the book will 
evoke. 


A 47-page appendix gives details 
of the steps taken in other countries 
to meet the same difficulties. 


15/- net 
(15/8, post free U.K.) 


ORDER FORM 


Gee & Co. (Publishers). Limited 
27/28 Basinghall Street, London 
E.C.2 
Monarch 5347-8 
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For your 


(Bank) holiday reading 


Hammond 
Innes 


CAMPBELL’S KINGDOM 


‘* Mr. Innes at his best. The story carries 
the reader along on a wave of mounting 
excitement.” 
—GLASGOW HERALD. 
‘**A grand story, magnificently told.” 
—WEEKLY SCOTSMAN. 


10s. 6d. 
BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 


Peter Cheyney 


LEMMY CAUTION OMNIBUS 


if there is anything better than one Peter 
Cheyney novel, it is three in one. Here 
there are three, featuring the character that 
brought him fame—Lemmy Caution. 


Crime Club 


CROSSED SKIS by Carol Carnac 


Detective novel of the month, in which 
Julian Rivers of Scotland Yard follows a 
clue, found in Bloomsbury, to a ski-run in 











the Austrian Alps. 9s. 6d. 
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The Natural History 
of its Growth 


DE JOUVENEL 


We have pleasure in announcing 
@ reprint of one of the really 
important works of our time. 
It. digs into history, but 
its concern is with the problem 
of Power in the modern world. 


Published on 22 July. 25s. net 


THE 
CHEMICAL 
REVOLUTION 


by A. & N. CLOW 


This is a unique work, awarded 
the Senior Hume-Brown Prize 
by the University of Edinburgh. 
“ One of the most remarkable 
contributions so far made alike 
to the history of chemical tech- 
nology and to the history of 
economics.”” 


Times Literary Supplement. 


Demy 8vo. 700 pp. 110 plates. 
50s. net 


The Batchworth Press 
54, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1 
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Enrope and in Asia. For those inclined 
to gird at American shortcomings, this 
volume of the Annual Survey should be 
recommended reading. 


It would be even more profitably read 
by those who fondly believe that if only 
the representatives of the - western 
powers and the Russians—or Chinese— 
were to sit down round a conference 
table, a great many of our troubles would 
disappear. «The history of 1947 and 1948 
lends no colour to such a belief. The 
inner course of Russian policy, as Mr 
Calvocoressi is the first to admit, is often 
difficult to follow, but the distrust, bad 
faith and casuistry which characterise 
its outward expression are repeated so 
monotonously in these years that they 
should impress even the most credulous. 
The two volumes are indeed a monu- 
ment to the futility of the western 
powers’ good intentions and the unre- 
lenting hostility of the Communists. 
Mr Calvocoressi offers no indictment ; 
he is content to stick to the facts—but 
the facts in. this case are eloquent 
enough to need no commentary. 


The Right to be Apathetic 


The Government of British Trade 
Unions. By Joseph Goldstein. Allen 
and Unwin. — 300 pages. 258. 


The well-deserved attention which 
this book has received has been concen- 
trated on the facts it discloses. These 
facts—of apathy, oligarchy, election- 
rigging, and breakdown of communica- 
tions in Britain’s largest union—have 
not been challenged; nor has it been 
claimed that, whatever the special dis- 
abilities of that monstrous conglomera- 
tion the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, it is in these respects unique. It 
is trade unionism in its day of supremacy 
which is described, criticised, and by 


implication damned. Only, Dr Goldstein | 


does not see the implication. The world, 
to him, is in transition from capitalism 
to social democracy ; social 

will supersede the profit motive by an 
undefined “ socialist motive ” (expressed 
in terms suggesting a starry-eyed trust 
in government by exhortation) ; choice of 
job, hours of work, rates of pay, must 
be determined by democratic political 
process; and the all-inclusive trade 
union, sizzling from top to bottom with 
conscious public spirit, is the obvious 
instrument both for developing the 
necessary social skills and for harnessing 
them to the needs of the planned 
economy. 


On this hypothesis it is indeed urgently 
necessary to find out why monster unions 
do not in fact sizzle with public spirit 
and to apply remedies ; to make active 
participation the done thing ; to over- 
come the majority’s apathetic preference 
for less dreary activities. On any other, 
a different solution may seem better. 
Dr Goldstein makes many sensible sug- 
gestions about the breaking down of 
obstacles to participation and the im- 
provement of communication ; but he 
refuses to face the basic fact that the 
average man simply is not a sufficiently 
political animal for his purposes. Even 
the least political will indeed unite in 
solidarity and self-sacrifice for a suffi- 
ciently urgent and valued cause ; but no 
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Mgr essential indeed but tiny an 
onginal function ; to expect the spirit of 
Tolpuddie in the year 1952 is iike ex. 
pecting in a prosperous modern city the 
spirit of a band of pioneers beser by 
savages and starvation. 


This may be regrettable ; bur mos 
people have a strictly limited «ppetite 
for ardour, endurance, and lone dylj 
meetings in damp ugly rooms. 


A 
permanent atmosphere of conscientious 
communal fervour is no more natural 


than a permanent flow of adrenalin at” 
the rate appropriate to life-and-death 
struggle. The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance ; but the penalty of insomnia is 
neurosis and collapse. The more com- 
prehensive the role of government. 
whether based on Westminster or 
Transport House, the more universal its 
impact on individual life, the greater the 
need of vigilance, the more exacting its 
burden, and the more widespread the 
ordinary man’s refusal, in the name of 
self-preservation, to stand his share of 
guard duty. 

No doubt much could be done, in the 
light of Dr Goldstein’s study, to revivify 
the trade union di rs. But from the 
propositions that oligarchy is an evil and 
a danger, and democracy a strain and a 
bore, it may eventually be deduced that 
less complex and powerful organisations 
would at once offer fewer opportunities 
to oligarchs and impose less strain on 
the limited stock of public spirit. 


The Great Achievement 


The Root of Europe. Edited by 
Michael Huxley. The Geographical 
Magazine. 112 pages. 158. 


This book would have been improved 
by the omission of the editor’s preface. 
In this Mr Huxley, starting from the 
ideas of Mackinder, seeks to show that 
“ the so-called ‘ Western’ and ‘ Eastern’ 
Groups” in present day politics “are 
co-heirs of one testator,” namely Greek 
culture. But though he ranges widely in 
a highly coloured style it is difficult to 
see how this kind of John Gilpin’s ride. 
through the world and the centuries in 
five pages can be regarded as proving 
any thesis, let alone one so difficult to 
reduce to concrete terms, Fortunately, 
however, as Mr Huxley states at the 
beginning, the individual essays in the 
book “were written independent!) , not 
$0 as to Jead to any common conclusion. 

If therefore the various contribuuons 
are taken as a series of separate studies 
of certain aspects of Greek civilisauon 
at work in different countries at different 
times, then the collection is both intet- 
esting and attractive, One essay, tha! by 
Dr Sutherland on “Greece in Rome, 
is, indeed, brilliant. Not only is 1 4 
perfect example of balanced compr¢s- 
sion, but individual sections start whole 
trains of thought—that, for examp:<.‘0n 
Roman religion, or the remark that 
“Rome was ae a o - 
noisseurship a veloped 
than to any ae of her 
own.” Dr Tarn, Professor Dvornik and 
Steven Runciman also succeed in pit- 
senting in judicious and readable ‘orm 
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much unfamiliar material on Greek in- 
Guences in the East and in Eastern 
Europe. Only the essay on the Renais- 
sance, which resurrects some long buried 
fallacies, falls below the generally high 
tandard of the whole. 


The publishers and authors are also 
+, be congratulated on the relevance and 

ndard of production of the illustra- 
tions. Even the-most familiar, such as 
the San Vitale mosaics, gain by being 
-josely linked with the text ; whilst the 
iowely detail from the Sopochani de- 
serves notice by all interested in the his- 

y of western art. 


\ttention must, however, be drawn 

yne astonishing omission. Six years 

the greatest living English Byzantine 
s<holar posed the question: “has any 

‘+; part of the Greek achievement 
exercised a greater influence upon Euro- 
pean history than [the] late flowering of 
the Greek intellect in the Christian 
Creeds?” The reader of this book 
would search in vain, not only for an 
answer to this, but even for an indication 
that the question existed at all. 


Irish Agriculture 


Irish Agriculture in Transition, By 
Joseph Johnston, Hodges, Figgis and 
Company, Dublin and Basil Blackwell. 
185 pages. 158. 

Professor Johnston has written a 
number of interesting essays about the 
endemic problems of Irish agriculture. 
Two main questions engage his atten- 
tion, one being the system of land tenure. 
He shows how Irish farming, rescued 
from the evils of a profligate and 
absentee landlordism, has in recent years 
been weakened by the policy of land 
subdivision gpursued for social and 
religious reasons which (though the 
author’s language is more mild) make 
economic nonsense. He is critical of 
the Land Commission’s powers to 
acquire, at the taxpayer’s expense, what 
large farms remain and parcel them out 
into small unrelated: bOldings, a proce- 
dure more apt to create “a kind of agri- 
cultural slum and in no sense a rural 
community.” His solution for rural 
poverty and overpopulation lies in a 
great extension of the system af co- 
operative farming first developed by Sir 
Horace Plunkett, which should be based 
where possible on the old landed estates. 


he second main question is how to 
improve Anglo-Irish trading relations, 
1 which the prosperity of Irish agri- 
culture still largely turns despite the 
.egacy of political conflict, In fact, Irish 
ind British agriculture are mutually 
complementary, and the development of 
trish food production is very much in 
the interests of both parties; but the 
ughly preferential treatment of British 
agriculture acts as a magnet to Irish 
‘our while leaving the agricultural pos- 
oities Of Eire unrealised. 


Professor Johnston skilfully traces the 
yrange effects of Ministry of Food 
policy on the Irish fat éattle trade, and 

‘s Some useful suggestions for the de- 
‘copment of a mutually advantageous 
trading policy. “ Kcr 


Unofficial Ambassador 


The Road to Safety: A Study in 
Anglo-American Relations. By Sir 
Arthur Willert, Derek Verschoyle, 
184 pages. 15s, ”. 


In preparing this book, Sir Arthur 
Willert has drawn most usefully upon 
his own recollections of Washington and 
New York during the first world war, 
upon the as yet unpublished papers of 
Sir William Wiseman, and upon much 
of the published material dealing with 
Anglo-American diplomatic affairs 
between 1913 and 1919. His book 
should certainly achieve its primary 
purpose: in his own words to “ give to 
Sir William Wiseman, a young British 
officer who played upon the American 
political front a role not less precocious 
though much less advertised than that 
of T. E. Lawrence upon the Eastern 
fighting front, the niche which he 
deserves in diplomatic history.” Sir 
Arthur largely proves his point that Sir 
William Wiseman, quite apart from the 
intelligence work which was his primary 
responsibility at that time—and to 
which Sir Arthur gives little attention 
—became “the key man in the British 
organisation in the United States, vir- 
tually supplanting one Ambassador and 
invaluably supplementing: another.” 


It is a fascinating story how, when 
relations between President Wilson and 
the then British Ambassador, Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice, were not as intimate as was 
necessary for winning the full coopera- 
tion of the United States, a young and 
hitherto ‘unknown Intelligence Officer 
should have won the complete confi- 
dence of the President, and of his inti- 
mate adviser and aide, Colonel House, 
and been used by them more than they 
used the Ambassador for liaison with 
the British Government. 


Whilst concentrating upon the un- 
usual and important role played at that 
time by Sir William Wiseman, Sir 
Arthur Willert also throws some new 
light upon the Balfour, Northcliffe and 
Reading missions, He also, in his refer- 
ences to the establishment of a small 
British information office in America 
under the late Sir Geoffrey Butler, 
shows how unfounded were the allega- 
tions spread abroad by anti-British 
elements in the United Statés that a 
vast, unscrupulous network of British 
propagandists hoodwinked America into 
entering the war. 


- 


Apart from its value to diplomatic 
historians, Sir Arthur Willert’s book 
should interest all students of contem- 


porary Commonwealth-American rela- ~ 


tions. It should serve to remind all who 
are concerned with British representa- 
tion in America that personalities matter 
much more than rank, and that with 
each new President it is vital to know 
who is the House or Hopkins of the 
moment, and to have as Ambassador, 
or at the Ambassador’s right hand, 
someone able to establish a relationship 
.of full and intimate confidence with 
those on whom the President relies 
privately as well as with those (who may 
not be the same) by whom he is 
advised formally. 
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FOR 
INFLATION 


A Research Study of the 
Taxation & Research Committee 
of the 
Association of Certified & 
Corporate Accountants 








This study is an examination of 
some of the problems arising from 
a period of prolonged inflation and, 
in particular, of those touching 
provision for the replacement of 
fixed assets and the assessment of 
true profit. 


It does not purport to provide 
a complete, far less an ultimate, 
solution to these problems, but it 
does suggest a new approach to 
them, which it elaborates at suf- 
ficient length to form a basis for the 
discussion and constructive criticism 
which it is hoped the book will 
evoke. 


A 47-page appendix gives details 
of the steps taken in other countries 
to meet the same difficulties. 


15/- net 
(15/8, post free U.K.) 


ORDER FORM 
Gee & Co. (Publishers). Limited 
27/28 Basinghall Street, London 
E.C.2 
Monarch 5347-8 


of Accounting for Inflation, 15/- 
net ; 15/8, post free U.K. 
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General and Governor 


‘ Chicago, Iinois 
S General Eisenhower followed the Democratic Con- 
vention, he*must have felt a pang of jealousy for the 
man who will be his opponent in November. Mr Adlai 
Stevenson’s path to the Democratic nomination was s0 
exactly the path the General had expected to follow and 
had -been promised that he would be able to follow to the 
Republican nomination. But, instead of sitting quietly at 
Shape and waiting to be summoned to office as the symbol 
of the unity of the Republican party and of the country, 
he found that he had to come back to the United States, 
make more and more campaign speeches and, finally, involve 
himself in the old political business of meeting droves of 
delegates and trying to woo them by being all things to all 
men, And, at the end of it all, he emerged from the con- 
vention the candidate, not of the country, not even of what 
Mr Stevenson called “both Republican parties,” but only 
of ene wing of the minority party. 


The Governor of Illinois, on the other hand, emerged 
triumphant from his long period of reluctance. Right up 
to the end he never wavered from the position that he had 
taken months ago—that he would do*nothing to get the 
nomination, but that he could not refuse it if it came his 
way. And, at the end, he won without lifting a finger on 
his own behalf, without making a deal with anyone and 
with the last-ditch supporters of the two main candidates 
still holding out, despite the rather ludicrous efforts of 
Senator Kefauver to jump on a bandwagon which no longer 
had any room for him. Governor Stevenson will be able 
to start his campaign without having had to give any hostages 
to embittered opponents and, if he wins, he will be able to 
form his administration without any unfortunate commit- 
ments. 


That two “reluctant” men should have behaved so 
differently can only be explained in one way. Mr Stevenson 
genuinely did not want to be President, while General 
Eisenhower most certainly did. American political reporters 
have learned to be cynical and few of them ever doubted 
the General’s ambitions, though they agreed that he had 
no desire to work for the nomination. There iS“nothing 
extraordinary in that. But it was extraordinary that, except 
for those whose political attitudes made it necessaty to pre- 
tend that the Governor was inherently dishonest, nobody 
believed that he was playing a devious game or that he meant 
anything but what he said. Many newspapers—the Chicago 
Sun-Times in particular, and probably the New York Times 
as well—who were “prematurely pro-Eisenhower” must, 
as they contemplate the respective merits of the Eisenhower- 
Nixon and Stevenson-Sparkman teams, be wishing that they 
had thought a little longer before they rushed into print. 


It is so long since the Democrats had to pick a candidate 
rather than confirm the automatic renomination of an 
incumbent President that many people remembered with 
apprehension how expert they have proved in the past at 
rubbing their linen in the mud and then washing it in public. 
Mr Stevenson himself must have had some excruciating 
moments as he watched the proceedings on Thursday and 


into the early hours of Friday morning. The party which 
was preparing to thrust an unwanted task upon him scemed 
to be industriously engaged in making that task as hard as 
possible. But in the end, and thanks to the good sense of 
the large middle group in the convention, all came ou: well, 
The hotheaded young men on the left got a lesson and the 


.bitter old southern bosses on the right got a warning. 


Neither won ; it was the party itself that came out viciorious. 


The importance of .the party’s. victory over iis own 
enthusiasts only. became fully apparent after the result was 
certain. The speeches of the two defeated Senators, Mr 
Kefauver and Mr. Russell, when the third ballot had brought 
Mr Stevenson within 2} votes of a majority, gave a much 
more genuine impression of real unity than anything Senator 
Taft said during the rather forced reconciliation scene when 
General Eisenhower walked across the road to the Blackstone 
Hotel to see him. And on Saturday morning care was 
taken that seconding speeches for Senator Sparkman were 
made by men from every part_of the country. The Demo- 
cratic party has, in the. view of most people, come out of 
this convention, after teetering for two days on the edge 
of an abyss, more united than it has been for twenty years. — 
And fears that General Eisenhower can win many southern 
states have now been dismissed.. It seems unlikely at the 
moment that he can win any, except Texas, which hardly 
belongs to the South any more. It is becoming increasingly 
Republican and this year regards the question of whether 
oil under the sea belongs to the federal or to the state 
governments concerned as a more important issue than Negro 
rights. Mr Stevenson’s view that it belongs td’ the nation is 
unacceptable to Texas; General Eisenhower supports the 
states. 

* 


The Republicans, on the other hand, are perhaps even 
less united than they were after other narrow victories of 
their left, or conservative, wing over their right, or counter- 
revolutionary, one. The Chicago Tribune is set apart from 
other Republican newspapers by its extreme views, so the 
fact that it has received thousands of letters from Republicans 
who maintain they would rather stay at home than vote for 
General Eisenhower probably does not have much signif 
cance. But the Chicago Daily News, which has been 3 


consistent supporter of the General, printed a letter which 
began : ' ; 


Let me emphasise that we have a deep, sincere fecling 
of almost reverence for Senator Taft, uni by propa- 
ganda of any kind. It is deep within us. We don’t know 
just when we acquired it—no doubt over a long period of 
time—but it has deepened -and ed until now it is 4 
—— powerful, subconscious i which is a part 
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However pathetic this statement may seem to those in Wash- 


ington who have watched the devious workings of the 


Senator’s conscience, it represents the emotions of many 
people and those emotions are not likely to be appeased by 
ippeals to unity of exhortations to ensure a Republican 
ctory in November. 


Those who had hoped for something more inspiring from 
-eneral Eisenhower, once he was nominated, than immediate 
seetings with Senator McCarthy and ex-Senator Brooks of 
‘linois, a notorious isolationist, were heartened by his 
cision to appoint Governor Adams of New Hampshire, 

- of the best of the Republican Governors, as his “ Chief 

Staff” for the campaign. “The Democrats’ choice of 
\ir Stevenson has ensured that the General’s campaign will 

hard. It will mot be easy to persuade the electorate 
‘hat Mr Stevenson, a more conservative candidate than either 
ir Roosevelt or Mr Truman, is going to plunge the country 
iro socialism at a moment when his party is ripe for a little 
servatism in the true sense of the word. And, even 
had the General amy personal inclination, which he pre- 
sumably has not, to outflank the Governor on the left, he 
would not be allowed to do so by those members of the 
reactionary wing of the Republican party who have joined 
his bodyguard, 


< 


* 


The party as a whole, regardless of its choice of candidate, 
seems to.be im a counter-revolutionary, rather than a con- 
servative, mood. There was a whole section of the Republi- 
can platform, and one of which little notice was taken at the 
time, though Mr Truman mentioned it when he introduced 
Mr Stevenson, devoted to a defence of the achievements of 
the Eightieth Congress, the only one since the Roosevelt 
revolution im Which the Republicans had a majority. As it 
was largely by attacking this Congress that Mr Truman 
won in 1948, it might have been more tactful to let sleeping 
dogs lie and not awaken memories of its established seputa- 
tion—regardless of whether this is justified or not—by such 
an enthusiastic endorsement. And for the edification of those 
who do not bother to read platforms, Representative Martin, 
with the whole country watching on television, referred to 
that Congress as the greatest in modern history when he 
introduced the General to the convention. Mr Martin went 
even further and, as the prospective Speaker of the. House 
of Representatives after a Republican victory, promised to 
undo the New Deal, ~The diehards seem determined to 
keep the party clean—and unsullied by success. 


lhe Democrats, who had arrived in Chicago full of confi- 
dence after discovering that the unbeatable General had an 
Achilles tongue, left in a mood of exaltation. They had 
icard Mr Stevenson’s speech of welcome and his acceptance 
‘peech—it was imstructive to watch the face of Governor 
Dever, a typical machine politician, as he realised what a 
ampaign asset, even in his own terms, he had helped to 
cominate—and they had no fears that the inarticulate General 
would be able to stand up to such a literate and acute speaker. 
The Alsop brothers even thought it tactful to warn the 
Democrats against the dangers of overconfidence, to remind 
them of “ the great popular strength and potent personality ” 
o! General Eisenhower and to tell them not to “count on 
iin to spend the entire election campaign with his foot 
‘0 his mouth’ talking through his toes.” But,. until the 
\“<neral has proved that he can stand up against a man who 
probably the best orator of his generation, the Democrats 
wul remain confident, 


% 
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From Colorado to Cape Cod 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT ON HOLIDAY] 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S choice of Colorado as a holiday 
retreat, between the successful end of his campaign for the 
nomination and the beginning of his campaign for election, 
strikes a.deep chord in many Americans. Colorado is part 
of the authentic West, home of the tall mountain and the 
deep lake, the grizzly bear and the bighorn sheep, the silver 
mine and Pike’s Peak. As a place for a holiday it represests 
one of the three great summer dreams: if they could choose, 


most Americans would either go West, go abroad or go 


to New England. 


That the Republican candidate, General Eisenhower, 
should choose to go West is an overdue swing away from the 
attention which political holiday-makers have lavished on the 
east coast for more than two decades, Even Mr Herbert 
Hoover, Californian by education, had his summer camp in 
Virginia, Franklin Roosevelt was an eastern seaboard man who 
preferred to spend his holidays on the north-east coast. Presi- 
dent Truman turned his back on his native Middle West 
to idle on the southern tip of Florida. Not since the 
exuberant days of Theodore Roosevelt has a candidate chosen 
to fry pancakes in Colorado, and done it with reasonable 
skill. The Colorado tourist industry already owes the 
General a solid silver token of appreciation. 


Since Theodore Roosevelt’s day the West has been sub- 
divided and civilised, but many of the features which 
delighted him are still there. To be sure the bighorns are 
protected from greedy hunters, the buffalo are mostly in 
national parks, and certain bits of famous scenery have 
succumbed to the economic pressure of tourist cabins and 
neon signs. But solitude is still to be found and mountains 
that rise thousands of feet above the surrounding plain have 
heavy snows and sudden rock slides to. overwhelm man’s 
worst tourist whimsies. 


* 


The one constant in the American holiday pattern is the 
desire to go somewhere, whether it is east or west. The 
tourists may marvel over immensities, or coo over charm and 
quaintness: the important thing is that they leave home 
and there is profit to be made from them both coming and 
going. The paid vacation is now a national institution, 
a mass movement ; out of 44 million wage and salary earners 
studied im 1950, some 37 million received holidays with pay. 
These holidays vary from a week to a month, or more in 
the academic wofld, and most of the 37 million take their 
places somewhere in the cross-country tourist tide. 


As a rule they go-in the family car, the easiest way and 
usually the cheapest. People are now beginning to complain 
that the high-speed toll roads, such as the New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania turnpikes, have raised the cost of motor travel 
until it is almost cheaper to go by train, but the word 
“almost” still governs, and the complaint does not apply 
if the car is filled with children, dogs, clothes and camping 
equipment. So strong is this urge to travel that it has 
become a highway game to check the licence plates on passing 
cars against a list of the forty-eight states that issue them. 
In New England the best hunting grounds are the long motor 
speedway reaching out of New York almost to the Massa- 
chusetts border, and the smaller roads along Cape Cod. 


Worship of Cape Cod is a cult far removed from love of 
Colorado. Geographically the cape is a flat spit of sand 
shaped like a fish-hook curving into the Atlantic off the south- 
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east corner of Massachusetts.. Hallowed by history as the 
spot where the first English settlers touched land in 1620, 
it has more sand, more sun, more beaches, more cranberries, 
more blueberry scrub, more antique shops and more excla- 
matory tourists than any other section of its size in the 
United States. In the summer it is entirely given over to 
the tourist industry, and it serves people on all economic 
levels from the old families whose forefathers built big 
houses there to the-new ones who seek lodging with a 
Portuguese fisherman. In the winter the tourists vanish, the 
roads clear, the antique dealers move their stock to Florida, 
and the residual natives who in earlier days lived mostly 
on fish and root vegetables now turn to unemployment relief 
as their best cash crop. 


This two-cycle economy is. not unknown in other 
tourist regions, but like everything else on Cape Cod it is 
more sharply defined there. It is not that the natives feel any 
less independent and self-respecting because they accept 
government aid in the dull season. The Cape Codder is 
a man to whom cash has always come the hard way. He 
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must make his year’s profits in four months of summer, 


and of those only July and August give him peak loads. 
Competition is stiff, and tourists unpredictable. If the 
government gives help, it also takes taxes. 


New England was publicly reproved last year by the 
Council of Economic Advisers because it was not more 
enterprising about asking for government funds from Wash- 
ington for various public projects. New Englanders still 
stubbornly insist on managing their own affairs, but this 
does not mean that they are always successful at it. Their 
tourist industry is for the most part made up of thousands 
of independent establishments. There .are famous hotels 
along the shore and in the mountains, but a far greater 
number of cars stop at the thousands of houses where a 
spare room is set aside in June as a source of summer money. 
The tourist business brings New England some $800 million 
a year, but the risks are great and the business mortality 
high. In the words of the Economic Advisers: “It requires 
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more than a small amount of capital and an advanced age 
to run a vacation business successfully.” 


Yet New England keeps at it. Recently it has added to 
its attractions by restoring historic towns which have {allen 
apart with time. This move, which owes its vigour ‘0 the 
work which the Rockefellers did in reclaiming and :efyr- 
bishing Williamsburg, the early capital of Virginia. has 
recently been extended to Salem, Massachusetts, famous for 
witch-burning and as a sailing port. Not only have the 
fine old eighteenth-century houses of Salem been opened to 
the public on visiting days, but Pioneer Village, said to be 
an exact reproduction of the Salem of 1630, has now grown 
into the landscape, so that it seems an authentic reminder 
of a hard past. Houses are of rough wood, roofs covered 
with rush matting, floors of dirt covered with rushes, and 
there is not 2 bathroom to be found. The late President 
Coolidge thought, when the place was first opened in 1930, 
that visiting it would “reduce complaint and increase con- 
tentment,” but there is no evidence that he was right. 


Reporters who penetrated to General Eisenhower's 
Colorado retreat found log fires blazing on the hearth at a 
time when New Yorkers were living through the worst heat 
wave in eighty years—and even a cool summer in New York 
would be hot in most other places. Yet there are still 
people who choose to come to the metropolis for their 
holidays. But residents who can afford it move out at least 
as far as the coasts of Long Island and Connecticut for 
the summer, and come in to work every day. On city 
streets a decent care for the dress conventions stil! rules 
in spite of the heat, but it relaxes towards the suburbs. The 
wives and daughters who bring the family car to meet the 
commuters’ trains at the shore towns look newly risen from 
the sands, with long bare legs sprouting from shorts con- 
cealed by one of father’s old shirts, now an established seaside 
fashion ; they put the tired business man into holiday mood 
every evening. 


American Notes 
Steel Goes Back 


The longest steel strike in American history has at last 
been brought to an end, after nearly 20 million tons of stcel 
had been lost. Precisely what Mr Truman had in mind when 
he told the trddé union and the industry that they must settle 
their differences within twenty-four hours “ or else” is un- 
certain. But the damage done to the defence programme 
during the last weeks of the strike clearly afforded good 
grounds for invoking the seizure powers in the Selective 
Service Act. The Secretary of Defence, listing the casual- 
ties, could point to the closing of the Army’s largest shell 
plant, the drop in the production of certain types of ammunr 
tion to a rate below that at which they were being used up mn 
Korea, and the crippling of aircraft production. What Mr 
Lovett found particularly heartbreaking was that the defence 
programme had been tripped up just as it was getting into 
its stride. In all, he estimated that more than 20 per cent of 


the military equipment scheduled to be delivered this ycat 
has been lost. 


The US Steel Corporation expected to be operating a1 80 
per cent of normal production by the end of the week, but 
despite the co-operation of the union, some damage to the 
furnaces has been unavoidable, and it may be a month before 
the industry is back to the over-capacity rate at which it was 
operating in May just before the shut-down. The pipe-lines 
will take longer to fill. The types of steel needed for ‘he 
defence programme will remain tight until sometime n¢xt 
year. 


None of the three participants—the government, the '0- 
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dustry, or the union—can take any pride is such a result. Mr 
Truman’s only consolation must be that he avoided using the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The union may be pleased with its cash 
victory ; it has won an increase of-about 21 cents an hour 
‘including the value of certain non-monetary concessions), 
-ompared with 26.5 cents recommended by the Wage Board 
last spring. But it has lost about $350 million in wages. The 
-ompanies , congratulate themselves on having fought off 
“ compulsory unionism” and having won for their employees 
a new “ escape clause ” from the union shop. But in its main 
outlines the agreement is very much like the one the union 
made with the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, on which the 
ther big five turned thumbs down a month ago. And a price 
increase close to the $5.20 a ton now granted could have been 
had long ago—even though the economic stabilisers are still 
not reconciled to it ; they know how hard it will be to keep 
it from spreading to other industries. Of the $5.20, $2.84 
is justified: as covering cost increases up to July last year, 70 
cents is for a rise in freight rates, and the rest is to help the 
companies meet the present wage rise. It thus remains a 
mystery why the final settlement was so long delayed. Part 
of the answer lies in the industry’s embittered labour relations, 
and Mr Murray, the union chief, and Mr Fairless, the presi- 
dent of US Steel, plan a tour of the corporation’s plants, in 
an unprecedented double billing, for a public burying of the 
hatchet. This may mean that both realise that another such 
stoppage might involve a serious curtailment in the freedom 
both of the industry and of its workers. , 


* * * 


A ppeasing the South 


It was the votes of the Utah delegates that technically 
gave Governor Stevenson the Democratic presidential 
nomination, but it was the withdrawal of Mr Averell 
Harriman, the liberals’ candidate, that swung the convention 
decisively in the Governor’s direction. Mr Harriman’s sup- 
porters hoped that.they might be rewarded, for saving the 
party from what threatened to become a deadlock, by the 
selection of a progressive Vice-Presidential candidate. At 
first sight that is what Senator Sparkman of Alabama seems 
to be, for he has supported Mr Truman on almost every 
issue, both at home and abroad. But he has the inevitable 
southern flaw in his record: he is unable to accept any inter- 
ference from federal authorities in what he regards as a matter 
entirely for state governments, the guaranteeing of civil 
and employment rights for Negroes. Mr Sparkman’s 
nomination was the final knot that seems to have tied the 


South back into the Democratic party, for this election, at 
least 


The repair work was begun when the convention decided 
to allow all state delegations to vote, even those from Virginia, 
South Carolina and Louisiana which had been unable to 
swallow the loyalty pledge. The repairs were continued by 
the acceptance of a compromise on civil rights, without 
irgument—not that the chairman, Mr Rayburn, was prepared 
‘o allow any argument at that stage of the convention. This 
“vil rights section was the only controversial plank in the 
ong Democratic statement of policy, consisting otherwise of 
praise for the party’s accomplishments and promises to do 
even better next time. On civil rights, however, it was 
mpossible to be self-satisfied, and the liberals had hoped 


‘’ an even more militant guarantee of federal action than, 


iat which drove the Dixiecrats to secede in 1948, and for an 


mr 


undertaking to change the Senate’s rule of unlimited debate 
which permits Southerners to talk civil rights legislation to 
death. Both the guarantee and the undertaking were included 
in the final version, but in modified form ; the guarantee was 
fo .onger precise enough to be unacceptable to the South, 
‘A its present conciliatory mood, and there was little danger 
in the undertaking, for any att to change the Senate 
rules can always be talked out in its turn. 
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In appeasing the South, however, the Democrats have 
risked alienating two important groups of supporters in the 
North, the trade unions and the Negroes ; the latter have 
been particularly offended by Mr Sparkman’s nomination. 
The Negro vote is important, not because of its size, but 
because much of it is now concentrated in key northern 
states, where it might decide the result if the election were 
close. In so far as Negroes vote as a group, they have 
been voting steadily for the Democrats in recent years, won 
from their traditional Republican allegiance by the Adminis- 
tration’s social welfare measures as much as by its civil 
rights’ Lean But the watering-down of those promises 
in the latest Democratic platform, and the failure to keep 
the promises made in 1948, give the Republicans an oppor- 
tunity of recapturing Negro votes this year. Unfortunately 
for them, it is an opportunity which they have made it 
difficult for themselves to take. In the elusive hope of 
seducing at least a few southern states, the Republican plat- 
form builders produced a civil rights plank much weaker 
than the Democratic one—and it is not cettain that General 
Eisenhower will be willing to strengthen it. 


* * * 


Slump Inside the Boom 


President Truman’s theme in his Mid-year Economic 
Report was one which Democratic campaigners will be 
whistling all the autumn: that despite the burdens of the 
defence programme, Americans have never been so well off ; 
that inflation may be unfortunate, but deflation would be 
worse. Production, sales and employment have been running 
at a high level for a year, yet, during the last six months, 
the cost of living has remained steady. But as the chart shows, 
this economic stability, at a time when government spending 
for security has been rising, has been purchased at the cost 
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of substantial declines in the production of consumer goods. — 


(The decline in steel simply reflects the strike.) The gross 
national product for the first half of this year, in 1951 prices, 
and at an annual rate, was 3 per cent larger than in the first 
half of last year ; industrial production was down by 3 per 
cent, partly because of strikes. Disposable personal income, 
on an annual basis, was put at $11 billion higher, but only 
$7 billion of this was spent. What made room for the defence 
programme, without ovefweighting the economy toward 
inflation, was the continued high rate of saving and the 
shrinking of private inventories. 


This slump inside the boom has given rise to fears, most 
vigorously éxpressed by the Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions, that a recession is just around the corner. By June, 
however, the pendulum had begun to swing back. The sales 
of most consumers’ durable goods are looking up. Retail 
trade is about 1 per cent higher than it was a year ago. The 
rate at which inventory accumulation has becen falling has 
slowed down. The relaxation of credit controls has helped 
those who are beginning to think that now is the time to buy, 
though they are still in a minority. The Council of Economic 
Advisers, taking into account the probable level of govern- 
ment and private investment expenditures, as well as the 
possibility that consumers may spend slightly more and save 
slightly less of their incomes, concludes there are no grounds 
for expecting any general recession in the next twelve months. 


DIVERGENT TRENDS IN PRODUCTION 
First Holf 1852 compared with First Holf 195i 
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What is more likely is continued stability or a return of mild 
inflationary pressures. The fact that the consumers’ price 
index has just edged up to a new high fortifies this estimate, 
while the piling up of demand caused by the steel strike 
suggests that, even if a recession cannot be avoided, it has 
been pushed further off, perhaps to the middle of next year. 


What is more controversial is the Council’s belief that a 
recession can be avoided when defence spending drops off 
in two or three years, through the existence of “ built-in 
stabilisers” such as social security benefits, and through 
mtelligent private and governmental action. The Council 
believes that a recession after the war, which was so widely 
expected, was avoided, not so much because of the accumula- 
tion of war-deferred demand, but because of a vast expansion 
of the internal market, due to more even distribution of high 
incomes, a higher standard of living, the introduction of new 
products, and the rapid rise in the population. All these 
should continue to give business confidence to expand. Less 
optimistic economists feel this analysis underestimates the 
role played seven years ago by deferred demand and 
exaggerates the rate at which the economy can go on 
expanding. in 
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Freedom to Travel 


The State Department is being prodded by the court: 
into keeping its promise to revise its passport procedures. 
A special three-man Federal Court, convened to decide on 
the constitutionality of the law giving the Secretary of Stat 
power to grant passports under regulations prescribed by th: 
President, ruled that the law itself was constitutional, bu: 
that the way it had been ues in the particular case unde: 
consideration was not. Department had arbitraril\ 
revoked the passport of Miss Anne Bauer, a naturalise: 
American working as a journalist in France, on the usual 
vague grounds that her activities were contrary to the bes! 
interests of the United States. No details were given and 
Miss Bauer had no opportunity of stating her case. The 
judges declared that she had been deprived of her right to 
travel, a personal freedom on which her livelihood also 
depended, without due process of law. They held that 

like other curtailments of personal liberties for the pubiic 
good, the regulation of passports must be administered, noi 
arbitrarily and capriciously, but fairly, applying the lav 
equally to all citizens without discrimination, and with du: 
process adapted to the exigencies of the situation. 

Unless this decision is reversed—it can be appealed direct, 
to the Supreme Court—the State Department will probably 
have to be prepared to hold a hearing every time it with- 
draws, or even denies an application for, a passport. It ha: 
not waised for this before granting a passport, on his second 
application, to Dr Linus Pauling, the internationally known 
and respected chemist from the California Institute of Tech- 
nology; he was refused a passport to enable him to visit 
Britain earlier this year, apparently, although no reason wa: 
given in this case either, on unsubstantiated suspicions thai 
he had Communist connections. But even now Dr Pauling 
is free to: travel only to France and Britain and he has had 
to sign an affidavit that he has never been a Communis' 
This is a safeguard necessitated by the McCarran Act 
which forbids the issue of passports to members 0! 
“ Communist-action organisations.” 

The unfortunate results of this prohibition have just been 
illustrated by the refusal of a passport to the New York 
Daily Worker sports editor, who wanted to attend the 
Olympic Games but could naturally not sign such an affidavit. 
The Communists have thus been made a free gift of an 
unnecessary martyr, although it is unlikely that world opinion 
will be so widely and adversely affected by this refusal as it 
was by the way Dr Pauling was treated. 


Shorter Notes: 


Nations exporting to the United States, particularly 
Switzerland, found comfort in President Truman’s refusa! 
last week to restrict imports of garlic in spite of a Tarifi 
Commission recommendation that he do so. Not only Swis: 
watch makers, but also that part of the American industr\ 
which depends on Swiss watch movements, are hopeful that 
the same reasoning the President followed in the garlic casc 
—that restrictions would benefit only a few American pro- 
ducers and would hurt United States relations abroad—wi! 
lead to a similar rejection by the President of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation for what the Swiss-have called « 
“ tariff curtain ” on imports of watches. 


bd 


The Federal District Court in New York has rejected an 
appeal.for a new trial for Mr Alger Hiss, the State Depart- 
ment official now serving a five year sentence for perjury for 
denying that he gave department documents to Mr Whittaker 
Chambers, a confessed Communist spy. The appeal was 
based in part on alleged forgery by iter ; Mr Hiss’s 
counsel said it could be proved that the key exhibit in the 
trial, an old Woodstock iter once owned by Mr Hiss, 


could have been dorlicannd by or Chambers. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Argentina Without Evita 


ty. early and tragic death of Sefiora Eva Perén has pro- 
T ked widespread and unquestionably sincere mourning 
out Argentina. The hundreds of thousands who 


on kod to pay a last tribute to her testified to the remarkable 
way ». which the young radio actress who in 1945 became 
the ‘ven Colonel Perén’s second wife had genuinely 
captured the imagination of vast numbers of Argentinians. 
The mediate consequence of her death will be an access of 
simp.ihy for the President, and a temporary stilling of 
criticism of his policies. But when all the monuments have 
been crected and all the eulogies pronounced, it will be 
surprising if the Peronista regime does not rapidly realise 


what a grave political blow the death of “ Evita ” has dealt it. 


Many political figures have proved after their death to be 
both more potent, and less embarrassing to their colleagues, 
than they were in life. To some extent this applies to Sefiora 
Peron, whose arbitrary manner often disturbed the solidarity 


of the Peronista movement, and whose posthumous influence 
will undoubtedly be invoked with fair success in support of 
its future actions. But nothing can now replace the almost 
hypnotic effect ‘which her personality exercised on the 
Argentine masses, and particularly on organised labour. Her 
intervention had staved off several strikes in recent years ; 
her displeasure had been enough to oust more than one 
secretary-general of the CGT, the centralised trade union 
organisation ; and she had increasingly won the reputation of 


being the workers’ intermediary with the President. 
In this respect, her disappearance from the political scene 


could hardly have come at a more unfortunate moment. After 
last year’s abortive military revolt, General Perén came to lean 
more heavily than ever on the support of organised labour ; 
but the subsequent rapid deterioration of the economic 
position has provoked unusual disquiet among both the leaders 
and the rank and file of the trade unions. The harsh facts 
of Argentina’s ecofiomic plight are at last being brought home 
to the urban proletariat, from whom they had long been 
hidden by successive wage increases, “ strength through joy ” 
festivities, and lavish doles from Sefiora Perén’s unaudited 
funds. Today the very bread reflects them. Its colour and 
quality are now so bad that General Perén himself was forced 
to argue recently that at least it was equally unpleasant for 
rich and poor alike. Yet this, until last year, was one of the 
great wheat-exporting countries. - 


No Relief in Sight 


No early break in the economic clouds seems likely. Prices 
of food and other essentials are. still rising. Almost every 
industry is passing through a difficult period, partly due to 
the restriction of credit, and partly to consumer resistance to 
high price levels. The textile and footwear industries have 
been particularly hard hit by a-drop in sales. Although the 
drouzits of the past two years were finally broken by heavy 
rains (iis spring (autumn in Argentina), the earliest of these 
rains probably reduced the harvest of maize, which is now of 
Vital interest to Argentina in view of the lack_of other export 


crops , indeed, it is now proposed to barter maize in exchange 
for imports of wheat. If present trends continue, things are 
likely to get still worse before the arrival of the new crops 


at the end of the year. 

Meanwhile the President has found it easier to reshuffle his 
government than to reorientate his policies. General Perén 
took advantage of his inauguration for a second presidential 





term in June to replace his Ministers’ of Agriculture and 
Livestock, Finance, Industry and Commerce, Public Works, 
and the Treasury, and to convert the Ministry of Economy 
into a Ministry of Foreign Trade. After the spendthrift years 
in which nobody thought of economising, there has been some 
ironic comment in Buenos Aires at the decision to abandon 
the very word in favour of. “ foreign trade ” at a time when 
the latter has nearly vanished. But there has also been 
created a new Ministry of Economic .Affairs, headed by Dr 
Gomez Morales, the former Finance Minister, who is 
expected to co-ordinate the other economic departments and 
to become the President’s chief economic adviser, somewhat 
in the manner of Dr Miranda. It looks as if his guiding hand 
will be badly needed in coming months. Most of the new 
ministers are young and little known. Dr Antonio Cafiero, 
the new Foreign Trade Minister, is only 30, and his lack 
of experience was revealed in his very first statements to the 
press. Dr Miguel Revestido has taken over the Ministry of 
Finance at the age of 34, after managing one of the now 
State-owned railways. The Treasury goes to Dr Pedro 
Bonanni, whose career has been in the post office savings 
bank, but who may well prove more capable than his prede- 
cessor, Dr Cereijo, who distinguished himself shortly before 
his removal by announcing that the prevailing trend in 
Argentina was “one of prosperity.” Sefior Rafael Amundarain, 
the new Minister of Industry and Commerce, is 41 and a 
former departmental head in the Ministry of Transport. 


Ready to Go into Reverse 


The composition of the new cabinet, together with General 
Perén’s eacier announcement that 1952 was to be a year 
of transition and consolidation between five-year plans, sug- 
gests that the President has been shaken badly enough to lose 
his confidence in the economic policy he has pursued so 
recklessly in the past. The new ministers look suspiciously like 
a docile team well suited to carry out a reversal of the poli- 
cies with which their predecessors had been associated. 


A certain amount of back-pedalling is already visible. The 
President has again announced higher prices for grain crops, 
and the general manager of IAPI, the official Trade Promotion 
Institute, through which the farmer has long been deprived 
of most of the value of his crops, has resigned. General Perén 
has also assured farmers that prices will again be raised if their 
costs increase during the year, and that the CGT will help 
them to obtain extra labour at harvest time ; but it remains 
to be seen if the urban worker will relish being mobilised for 
farm work. And the President’s promise to mechanise 
agriculture — on his success in finding exports with 
which to pay for urgently needed machinery and fuel. 

To revive exports is, indeed, the crux of the government’s 
problem. In the first quarter of 1952 Argentina had an 
unfavourable trading balance of 1,947 million pesos, more 
than twice the 1951 rate. But exports mean primarily meat 
and grain, and this in turn means more meatless days and 
dingy bread for the masses, while the simultaneous suspension 
of imports will tighten their belts even further. “ Evita” 
might have got them through to the end of the year without 
serious trouble. Whether her husband, who may now drift 
away from the trade union section of the Peronista movement 
and nearer to the army officers who hated his wife, can per- 
form the same miracle will largely depend on his ability to 
invoke her memory. 
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The Folly of a King 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Kinc Farouk the First of Egypt sailed from. his country on 
July 26th unwept by a people who had greeted his kingship 
fifteen years earlier with ecstatic reverence and had remained 
through many disillusioning years innately royalist in senti- 
ment. He returned from his studies in England on his 
father’s death in 1936 and entered into his constitutional 
powers on July 29, 1937. He was then a.handsome, gracious 
youth of seventeen and when in the following year he married 
the equally beautiful daughter of Youssef Zulficar Pasha, their 
subjects were extraordinarily happy. He was only 32 when 
he abdicated, but his physical beauty was gone ; he looked a 
fat and lumbering man in his late forties as he made his way 
up the ladder to board his yacht. 

The Egyptian people feel they have seen only a mirage 
of promise and beauty in the reign of Farouk. The news- 
papers recall tlie early impressions of the reign as “ a dream 
which the people caressed through the years until it faded 
and decayed.” The people “ kissed the air the young king 
breathed.” But now, this young man “who never learnt 
from experience,” “ was ungrateful to the nation . . . unjust 
to the people . . . broke every law of morals . . . trespassed 
the limits of dignified deportment . . . transformed a constitu- 
tional monarchy into an unjust autocracy . . . exploited his 
country . . . humiliated his nation, in fact has not missed 
a single chance of humiliating and dishonouring his country.” 
He was “absorbed in his vices,” among which must be 
included “ an excessive cupidity for material things.” 


Intrigues of Court Favourites 


How did it happen that a man of acknowledged intelligence 
was so prodigal of a people’s affection that such verdicts 
should be pronounced upon him? Although historical 
analysis may eventually elaborate in detail the causes of his 
failure, it will be difficult for it to avoid the broad conclusion 
that, like Stavrogin, he was a man who could understand 
but not believe ; that he preferred the evil to the good. It is 
true that, coming in youth to the throne, he had no experience 
whereby to judge people or events, but it seems clear that he 
quickly learnt to prefer that advice which indulged his weak- 
nesses and which taught him more and more to see the throne 
as given by God to his service. At the outset of his reign 
there were hints that he was conscious of the opportunity 
which his kingship gave him, but increasing physical and 
moral flabbiness left him no stamina for the effort. To this 
was added towards the end an increasing cynicism as the 
threat to his throne developed, so that, instead of making the 
effert to save it and his people, he relied on the intrigues of 
court favourites. Never was this more obvious than in the 
last few months when he waged. within the army itself a 
struggle to replace Lewa Mohammed Neguib, a man against 
whom there is no breath of scandal and who served with dis- 
tinction in the Palestine war, by a favoured officer, Lewa 
Hussein Sirry Amer, suspected of a part in the arms scandal 
and even of complicity in the murder of another officer. Again, 
as the result of an intrigue, he compelled the resignation of 
Hilaly Pasha’s honest administration to replace it by one 
in which Kerim Tabet Pasha, a man deeply suspect to the 
country, had the post of Minister of State. 


It is difficult to hold bad advisers more responsible than 
the King himself. He chose them, raised them from humble 
positions, honoured them and at the same time drove from 
his side those honest statesmen who saw the dangers of his 
course and tried to save him. In October, 1950, a petition 
from anti-Wafdist leaders begged him to leave aside the advice 
of his favourites, some of whom, it plainly said, were sus- 
pected of corruption in the Palestine arms scandal ; but the 
signatories were rewarded with increased enmity from the 
King. In the end King Farouk was isolated from almost all 
but his favourites. Only Hafez Afifi Pasha, animated by a 
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sense of duty, himself, with difficulty and against many 
affronts, Chief of the Royal Cabinet. Even in that position 
he could not deflect the or the final fatal steps which 
led Lewa Mohammed Neguib and the army to drive the King 
from his throne. 


As the King’s reputation declined, the people’s awareness 
of corruption in high places increased. It was the common 
gossip in streets and coffee houses and even in clubs which 
the King himself frequented. The result was to develop in 
Egypt a broadly based movement of reform which, from 
extreme left to extreme right, had this in common with al! 
honest men, that it desired the country cleansed of social 
injustice and corruption. The extreme movements include 
many of Egypt’s best elements who have been driven to 
extremes by the apparent hopelessness of attempting to 
correct the evils of the country. (Indeed, assassination in the 
Middle East is in itself frequently the outburst of people 
whose minds have been exasperated to madness and this has 
often given rise to public tolerance of the crime.) The 
trend towards nihilism was strengthened by the sense of 
hopelessness among people who, at the outset, were intent 
only for national betterment, so that it became almost impos- 
sible to decide what was good and bad in movements which 
were often in themselves dangerous. The army had the 
strength to break through and, because it felt itself dis- 
honoured in Palestine by the very corruption of which the 
people complained, it became the instrument of ‘what is 
intended to be a benevolent revolution. Had the army not 
done so in disciplined fashion it seems highly probable that 
other forces would ultimately have done so more explosively. 


There is much yet to do in Egypt, but at least one thing 
has been done which could only with difficulty be undone: 
the hidden forces which from the King’s footstool did so 
much to pervert government in Egypt have been destroyed. 
It remains to be seen where the unleashed passion for virtue 
will lead a country for so long inured to social sin. 


The Japanese Constitution 
Under Fire 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKIO] 


In 1946 it was the fashion for intelligent Japanese, when 
asked what they thought of the new Japanese Constitution, 
to reply politely, “I’m afraid I don’t know: I can’t read 
English.” That has always been the fatal defect of the 
MacArthurian Constitution—in general, a sound and, at 
times, eloquent declaration of human rights and freedom. 
It was blatantly a product of alien influence, imposed in a 
time of surrender and military occupation by a victor on 2 
beaten foe. It had no Japanese sanctions. That it would 
be altered and reshaped when the alien influence was with- 
drawn was certain. Already, only three- months after the 


_ peace treaty, organised and growing pressure is discernible 


for important revisions of the Constitution: 

No one should be surprised that the Em ’s status has 
been one of the first issues to be raised. technical pc 
is blandly made that, while Article I describes him as “ 
symbol of the State . . . deriving his position from the 
of the people with whom resides soverei ;” Article 
invests him with powers and responsibilities which are ia 
superior to the orthodox functions of a symbol. The p:: 
posal in influential quarters is that this undemocratic paradox 
should be corrected and that the Constitution should vest 
sovereignty jointly in the Emperor and in his people. 

Actually, the powers granted in Article 7 are essentially 
nominal, and the real ose of the revision is to begin 
the restoration of the r to a status comparable with 


‘prewar days. This does not necessarily imply the return 
of the divine halo which the militarists found so useful. But 
it does mean the constitutional reconstruction of the old 
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Tenno system, in which the Emperor, venerated as the 
mystical father of his people, will shake off presumptuous 
western fetters and eventually resume the Japanese attributes 
of full sovereignty. 


The overwhelming mass of the Japanese people can be 
expected to support this revision of the Constitution, if the 
issue is intelligently presented. Because of his role during the 
eageupation, the Emperor is closer than ever before to the 
hearts of his people, who feel that he has devotedly suffered 
humiliation on their behalf. A most interesting, although 
unpublicised, passage in the debate in the Diet on the con- 
troversial Anti-Subversive Activities Bill was the assertion of 
the Director of the Special Investigation Branch of the 
Attorney-General’s Office (Mr Mitsusada Yoshikawa) that, 
under the Bill, which is now law, advocacy of the abolition of 
the Emperor system would constitute sedition. 

The article over. which most open disputation has already 
occurred is the celebrated war-renunciation provision that 
MacArthur reputedly wrote himself: 


Art. 9.—Aspiring sincerely to an international place based 
on justice and order, the Japanese people forever renounce 
war as a sovereign right of the nation and the threat or use 
of force as means of settling international disputes. 

In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding paragraph, 
land, sea and air forces, as well as Other war potential, will 
never be maintained. The right of belligerency of the State 
will not be recognised. 

MacArthur boldly disavowed this pious affirmation before 
ne was recalled, calling on Japan to rearm and, in fact, order- 
ing the actual resumption of rearmament with the establish- 
ment of the so-called National Police Reserve, which is now 
being expanded to 110,000 men, equipped with howitzers, 
bazookas and aircraft and stiffened with a cadre of tough 
former officers of the Imperial Japanese Army. 


To sidestep the hazard of attempting to alter this article 
of the Constitution, Prime Minister Yoshida has sturdily 
adhered to the fantasy that the National Police Reserve is only 
a local police force, presumably proposing to use howitzers 
as an experiment in rigorous traffic control, and that its estab- 
lishment was in no sense a violation of the letter or spirit of 
Article 9. He is supported by numerous legal authorities like 
Dr Soichi Sasaki who argues that the article does not pro- 
scribe “possession of war potential as a means of self- 
defence.” The issue has now been carried to the High Court 
by the legal minds of the sundered Socialist Party. Mr 
Yoshida, it is generally agreed, has been politically wise in so 
far delaying 4 showdown on this question, especially when it 
could be submitted that he was acting under United States 
pressure. 


“6 Excessively Democratic ” 


Proposals for the revision of the articles relating to the 
government’s right to dissolve parliament, membership of the 
House of Councillors and election of prefectural governors 
are all directed towards a return to prewar Japanese practice. 
There are many conservative critics of the new method of 
electing members of the Upper House and prefectural 
governors. They say it is “excessively democratic,” and 
want to return to the old method of selecting, which they say 
is “more in harmony ‘with the Japanese tradition.” In 
addition, other groups wish to insert in the two articles 
guaranteeing freedom of speech and assembly and the right 
of labour to organise, some such “ safeguard ” as the proviso 
“insofar as public welfare is not thereby subverted or 
threatened.” 


That there would be substantial opposition to these last 
proposals is certain. There was surprisingly wide and laudably 
liberal opposition to Mr Yoshida’s Anti-Subversive Bill and 
only the excesses of the Reds themselves ensured its eventual 
passage in*less modified form. But revisions of the Constitu- 
tion are clearly inevitable and—like so many developments 
in independent Japan—nearer than anyone had anticipated. 
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Belgian Army Disturbance; 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


One night last week troops in different parts of Belgi:: 
who had just completed 18 months’ service, demonstra’. { 
noisily and with varying degrees of violence against the tw )- 
year term of conscription. About Io p.m. on July 25:\, 
several hundred troops of the 12th Engineer Regime 
stationed at Namur, assembled noisily in the parade grou 
of their barracks. They tried to make for the streets by «|. 
main entrance, and when turned back by the Military Poliv- 
scrambled over the walls into the street. After smashin, 
the windows of the quartermaster’s stores and the Milita:, 
Police motor pool, they marched off in regular formations | 
the barracks of another regiment. The Military Police tri 
to stop them but were overwhelmed. Then the gendarme: 
moved in, charging the troops with truncheons and firi 
bursts of sub-machine-gun fire in the air by way of intimid 
tion. Amidst scenes of great confusion they made some six 
arrests there and then, When the rest of the column reach. 
the Marie Henriette barracks, some three dozen soldic:; 
forced their way in, roused the inmates and freed a priva 
who had been locked up for indiscipline. Once again, hov 
ever, the gendarmerie caught up with the mutineers, an! 
after more arrests had been made, order was eventual!y 
restored. 


Similar incidents took place in other parts of the country, 
in particular in several Brussels barracks. It is plain that the 
morale of some units is disturbed and tempers frayed. There 
is a clause in the new conscription law which “allows 
the authorities to release National Servicemen after 18 
months if no immediate danger threatens the peace.” Suc- 
cessive statements by ministers had led most National 
Servicemen to believe that this “early release ” clause was 
going to be applied in their own cases. There was naturally, 
therefore, much resentment and disappointment when, abou' 
ten days ago, the Foreign Minister let it be known that this 
clause would not in fact be invoked. 


2-Years Service Unpopular 


The two-year period of military service has always been 
very unpopular in Belgium ever since it was decreed in 195°. 
The Socialists argued at length, both in Parliament and in 
the press, against the measure. They said it was unnecessary 
and the “ outcome of a moment of government panic.” They 
pointed out that until Greece and Turkey came into Nato, 
Britain was the only other member country with as long a 
period of military service. It has been further argued tha‘ 
because Britain had adopted a two-year period, it did not 
necessarily follow that it was right for Belgium to do the 
same. In Britain, it was said, exemption and prolonged 
deferments cut down the conscripts to only 62 per cent of the 
male population of service age, whereas in Belgium the com- 
parable figure is 76 per cent. It would therefore, it is argued, 
be — for Belgium to shorten the period of service ani 
still maintain a manpower effort comparable to the British. 

The Government has, without doubt, been worried abou: 


the situation. It has repeatedly stated that Belgium would 


not maintain’ the two-year period if the other countries of thc 
EDC did not take similar action, The hints dropped 5 
various ministers that, as an intermediate measure, tlc 
Government might use the “ early release” clause of the con- 
scription law, undoubtedly had a serious foundation. Th: 
Cabinet did contemplate this possibility, especially after M 
Shinwell, last June, deplored the Atlantic refusal t 
follow the lead of Britain and Belgium, and hinted that 
they maintained their present ‘Britain might have © 
cut down its own period of service. But after the Belgia« 


Cabinet found that the British Government had no intentio” 
of taking up Mr Shinwell’s suggestion it decided—for t':: 
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Germany Comes First 


Jugoslav Trade 


One result of Stalin’s quarrel with Marshal Tito has been 
that, 1» the first half of this year, the Federal German 
Republic became Jugoslavia’s biggest trade partner, ousting 
the United States as exporter and Britain as importer. 
According to statements made to the Frankfurter Rundschau 
by their trade counsellor in Germany, the Jugoslavs expect 
to double their foreign trade this year, compared with 1951, 


in 


and imports from Germany will probably amount to a third 
of the total. 
For political reasons the Germans were encouraged to 


grant a credit to Jugoslavia in 1950. Now, on their own 
they are taking a gamble on its future as a valuable 


accou! 

supplier of grain and metals, and as a market for machinery. 
The Germans have found that Jugoslavia has not been able 
to mect its delivery obligations, and is unlikely to repay 
DM4o7 million at the due date in 1952., This fact 
has been accepted, in view of the Jugoslavs’ progress with 
their production and exports. The unused balance of the 
credit has been enlarged in the latest trade and payments 
agreement, and it will be used to import machinery. The 
Jugoslavs hope to make additional purchases in the Ruhr 
with part of the credits extended to them by the International 
Bank and Britain. Altogether they want $44 million of 
German engineering products during the period of the cur- 


rent agreement. 

German-Jugoslay trade is still small—only $60 million 
each way in the current trade year—and it is not being 
established on identically the prewar pattern. The days are 
gone when the Jugoslavs had an embarrassing quantity of 
surplus wheat and Germany provided the only market for it. 
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They are, indeed, now Germany’s largest supplier of maize, 
and hopé to rebuild their exports of pigs ; but both sides 
attach a new importance to the development of Jugoslavia’s 
mines and metal industries, which British and other western 
firms are helping to build up. Under the new agreement, 
Germany will deliver rolled steel and 200,000 tons of coke, 
as well as some consumer goods. The Germans were swayed 
in their decision to extend further credit by Belgrade’s 
estimates of increased output. Iron ore production, for 
example, is estimated to rise to 2} million tons in 1953 
and 1954. 

The Germans will help to adjust Jugoslavia’s deficit by 
giving an extra allow- 
ance to their tourists 
visiting that country, 
but this will, of course, 
make little difference. 
The main develop- 
ment is expected to be 
an increase in the 
Jugoslavy exports as 
well as imports. 
Belgrade’s representa- 
tive in Germany has 
pointed out that, in 
the course of whittling 
away state monopolies, 
foreign trade licensing 
has been completely 
abandoned as . from 
ae July rst. Moreover, 

7 exporters can keep 35 
per cent of their foreign exchange proceeds to dispose of as 
they will. Even the German champions of liberalisation 
have not yet gone as far as this. 
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Pyrenean Petroleum 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


As its industry expands France needs more and more indus- 
trial fuel. Since the war great strides have been made in 
electrification, and the output of coal, which was disastrously 
low after the liberation, has been raised to a reasonable if not 
a spectacular level. Hydroelectric power, developed with the 
aid of Marshall plan credits, has hitherto contributed most 
to industrial expansion. | Now there is also a chance that 
France may eventually be able to produce on its own soil a 
fair proportion of its petroleum requirements. Such is the 
significance of recent achievements in the Pyrenean region. 


With Great Britain, Holland and the United States, France 
owns a large proportion of Middle Eastern oil. Since 1920 
the Compagnie Frangaise des Pétroles has held one-quarter 
of the shares of the Iraq Petroleum Company, which supplies 
20 per cent of French imports of crude oil. At the same time 
France has developed an extensive refining industry on its 
own territory. Its refineries were ruined during the last war 
and have since been reconstructed with a throughput of 22 
million toms per annum. They have come in very useful, 
both to France and Great Britain, since Abadan closed down. 
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Even before the war it was realised that, in order to 
increase the security of the national supplies, prospecting 
must be carried out in France itself and wherever possible in 
the African territories, both colonies and protectorates. To 
this end the Centre de Recherches de Pétrole du Midi was 
formed in 1937. This organisation had its first lucky strike 
just before the war when a large bed of gas was discovered at 
Saint Marcet, south-east of Pau. During the war the 
French were careful to go slow with prospecting lest the 
Germans, who were growing increasingly short of oil as 
they retreated westwards, should benefit from further finds. 
(The chairman of the Régie Autonome des Pétroles, M. 
Pierre Angot, was deported on account of his go-slow policy 
and died in captivity.) After the war funds were provided 
under the Monnet plan and prospecting was resumed in the 
Pyrenean region. 


Pipeline to Bordeaux 


The field at Saint Marcet, administered by a state-aided 
company, has gone from strength to strength, producing 285 
million cubic metres of gas in 1951. Reserves are estimated 
at § billion cubic metres (about a billion has already been 
extracted) and the wells, with a potential flow of 1 million 
metres per day, are as productive as those in the United 
States: This natural gas contains various condensable 
elements which.are recovered at the nearby factory at Bous- 
sens, the most modern of its kind in Europe. In 1951 14,800 
tons of petrol were produced there, about 7,700 tons of 
butane and nearly 4,000 tons of propane. . Gas treated in this 
way beoomes,almost pure methane with a very high heating- 
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power. A system of pipelines carries it to Pau, Toulous- 
and Bordeaux where it is put to ic or industrial use 
either as fuel for —— or as petrol or as a raw material 
to make ammonia and ilis It is calculated that ‘he 
bed of natural gas at Saint Marcet produces as much heat 
as a coal-basin producing six or seven hundred thousand tons 
per year. ; | 

In 1949 another company, the Société Nationale des 
Pétroles d’ Aquitaine, struck oil at Lacq, a few miles from 
Pau. This bed now produces 300,000 tons of oil per year 
at a depth of 650 metres ; 15 wells, all of them flowing, are 
at present being exploited. The bed at Lacq is of the water- 
drive type and should take ten years to exhaust. The oil is 
taken away by trainloads from an immediately adjacent 
station and refined either at Pauillac near Bordeaux or La 
Méde near Marseilles. 


It is known that a much deeper bed exists at Lacq. Last 
year gas was struck, after drilling to a depth of 3,550 metres. 
Owing, however, to the great pressure, the large flow and the 
poisonous character of the gas, the company decided that the 
well must be-abandoned. In order to “kill” the flow Mr. 
Myron Kinley, an expert known as the “ flying fireman,” had 
to be summoned from Texas. He arrived within 48 hours 
and spent the next two months leading the company’s efforts 
to stal off the well. He finally succeeded, thereby much en- 
dearing himself to the inhabitants of Béarn. Further attempts 
are now being made to drill into the deep-lying bed. ~ 


. 


Bigger Funds Neéded. 


What proportion of French metropolitan consumption is 
provided from this Pyrenean region and from other metro- 
politan and North African sources? France itself uses about 
12 million tons of refined oil per year. Excluding gas, current 
production in France now. amounts to 375,000 tons per 
annum, from Lacq and from Pechelbronn, in Alsace, an old 
source now in decline which has produced three million tons 
during the last two centuries. In addition, French North 
Africa (Algeria and Morocco) produces 180,000 tons, which 
bring the French-produced total to 550,000 or about 4 per 
cent of the metropolitan consumption: France exports some 
5 million tons of refined oil to its African dependencies and 
to foreign countries of which 1,500,000 go to North Africa. 
North African refineries are now being built to ensure that 
all the local crude oil may be consumed on the spot. 


In France and the French Union prospecting is largely 
financed from the budget (French mining legislation gives 
absolutely no encouragement to landowners, who have no 
proprietary rights over what may lie beneath the surface of 
their holdings) Funds are also provided by the prosperous 
companies already extracting such as the RAP and the 
SNPA. The authority co-ordinating investment is the 
Bureau de Recherches de Pétrole which has been working 
since 1945 on the basis of two five-year plans and spending 
160 billion francs voted by Parliament. This is too small a 
sum for really extensive prospecting. In order to encourage 
private capital special tax-exemptions based on American 
and Canadian practice may be offered to investors. Foreigo 
capital has already been admitted by the French government. 
In 1950 the Shell and Gulf Oil groups, controlling two Nort 
African companies, were given permission to prospect in 
Tunisia, and a year later an affiliate of Standard Oil acquired 
the same right in the Bordeaux region. All further develop- 
ment in fact depends on the supply of capital. Meanwhile 
Pyrenean production continues discreetly, and with scarcely 
a blemish to the magnificent landscape. 


* 


Correction.—The publisher of “-Deutschland Am Rande 
Zweier Welten,” by Dr W. W. Schuetz, mentioned in Th2 
Economist of last week, is the Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 
Stuttgart, and not the Europa-Varlag. | 
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nobody told you, Mr. Grigson? 





Most drivers take the underneath of a car for granted, but industry cannot leave protection from 
rust to chance. Among the most effective methods of rust removal and rust prevention are those calling 
for phosphoric acid. Albright and Wilson’s phosphate products in many different ways, often 
anonymously, are giving manufacturers what they want—to provide the better goods which the public needs. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Steel and Free Enterprise 


N its technical merits, as well as the intrinsic 

importance of its subject, the measure to restore 
steel to supervised private ownership that the Govern- 
ment has outlined this week deserves priority over the 
Transport Bill. In contrast to that Bill, the White Paper 
on the iron and steel industry propounds a reasoned, 
even an astute, Parliamentary exercise, to be followed by 
a financial operation that is at any rate plausible. It offers 
a reasonable chance of returning a considerable share- 
holding in the steelmaking industry to private investors ; 
and the degree of public supervision that it would permit 
though not guarantee—might well make it difficult for 
a subsequent Labour Government to find any but the 
most doctrinaire excuse for another wholesale reversal. 
It is, moreover, tactfully constructed to. appeal to the 
trades unions, whose co-operation would be required. 
Whether it promises truly competitive private enterprise 
in the steel industry is distinctly doubtful. But there is no 
evidence that the Government ever intended it to do so. 
The Conservative commitment was “to provide for the 
reorganisation of the iron and steel industry under free 
enterprise with an adequate measure of public super- 
vision.” That much, this measure may well do; 
amended, it might do more. 


Selling the steel companies back, under this scheme, 
will be a job for the Treasury, which will have an 
entirely free hand. The forthcoming Bill will abolish the 
Iron and Steel Corporation; its ownership of the 
nationalised companies will pass to a holding and realisa- 
tion agency appointed by the Treasury, whose duty will 
be “to secure the return of these companies to private 
ownership and meanwhile to ensure their efficient 
direction.” Since the White Paper can hardly admit the 
possibility of anything less than successful outright sales, 
the other possibility of leasing plants ta operating com- 
panies is not mentioned. Perhaps there is a chance that 
it might slip into the Bill. Little is said about methods 
of sale, though use of the ordinary market channels is 
presumably envisaged ; most of the provisions listed 
under “ Transfer of Ownership ” are designed to remove 
any considerations that might hamper the agency—or its 
master, the Treasury—in arranging resale. Regroupings 
of companies or capital reorganisations will be permitted ; 
Iron and Steel stock will become part of the National 
Debt and lose its distinguishing name, thus freeing the 
agency from preoccupation with the £240 million that 
the last Government paid for the industry ; fhat stock, 
and mest other gilt-edged stock, will be accepted it: pay- 
ment for steel securities—at their then current market 
values. The prices to be asked will have regard to 

. . . all relevant factors at the time of sale . . . the important 

changes which have taken place since nationalisation in the 

physical assets, capital structure, reserves and_ trading 
prospects of many of the iron and steel companies, together 


with other considerations such as the monetary and market 
conditions prevailing at the time. 


The terms and timing of sales by the agency must be 





approved by the Treasury ; priority will be given where 
practicable to applications from former shareholders. 


The Government recognises that sales may take some 
years to complete. Meanwhile, the agency will act as ihe 
most passive of shareholders. All that it receives from 
sales and dividends will be paid to the Treasury, which 
will in turn provide for the agency’s outgoings. These 
may include finance for the development of the com- 
panies it still owns. To be dependent upon the Treasury 
for the money to carry out capital investment running 
into millions a year does not sound an enviable position 
for any board of directors, but if the development 
schemes are approved by the proposed Iron and Steel 
Board, it is to be presumed that the necessary finance 
would not be withheld. 


* 


Some sections of the steel industry profess to be 


entirely sanguine about these plans for resale. They are 


even thinking in terms of a rough timetable. If the Bill 
is introduced late this year, it may become law by March, 
though the concentration of Budget business would mean 
that any delay could put it back to June. That is the case 
for priority over transport—even a month to spare would 
make the timetable safer. But if the Bill becomes law 
by Easter, unscrambling could and should begin forth- 
with. Out of the £240 million book value of the 
nationalised companies, perhaps £60 million is repre- 
sented by ex-subsidiary companies that it is hoped their 
former owners—notably Vickers and Guest, Keen and 


Nettlefolds—would buy back straight away. It is argued © 


that the equity capital of most of the major steel com- 
panies—perhaps 30 per cent of the remaining {180 
million—could be sold back in six to nine months for 
some £50 or {60 million. This would leave some { 100 
million or more, mainly in the form of preference 
and debenture capital—with the Treasury's realisation 
agency. The earnings prospects of the industry, it \s 
pointed out, are better than in 1948, as Mr Hardie argued 
before his departure in February, and as the forthcoming 
report of the nationalised corporation will presumably 
demonstrate. 


Such forecasts, it must be emphasised, are entircly 
unofficial They may also be too optimistic. The 
Treasury and its agency are given complete freedom 
about what they may sell and when they sell it ; but that 
may not necessarily hasten the process. There is 10 
timetable, so this will not be a forced sale, though tic 
Treasury will naturally be under political pressure to 
sell, As for prospective buyers, it is by no means certain 
that the original interests in the major subsidiary com- 
panies will be bought again. The two companics 
principally concerned have recently sounded lukewarm 
on the question—though it would obviously be in the:r 
interests to take this line’until the actual sales came ‘0 
be negotiated. , 
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For the private and institutional investor in the 
City. many questions remain unanswered. It will not 
be easy to get a Clear picture of all the separate com- 
panics offered for sale until the Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion's report and accounts appear in a few weeks’ time ; 
under the aegis of the Corporation, several important 
stee! companies have carried out considerable reorganisa- 
tions of their capital, and have thus radically altered the 
balance between their equity capital and prior charge 
obligations. Their individual operating results will also 
be awaited with interest. Some steelmaking units will 
obviously be easier to sell than others and the rate of 
return upon the book value paid in compensation may 
vary considerably. Perhaps the greatest question mark 
in the process of denationalisation concerns the latest 
and largest plant, built by the Steel Company of 
Wales at Margam. Constructed at postwar capital 
costs, and completed only since denationalisation, 
this has no proved earnings record, and it provides in 
any case a sad reminder that the last time the public 
was asked to participate in a major new steel project the 
response was dismal. The City is also aware that the 
industry it is being asked to purchase has already com- 
mitted itself to further development at the rate of £60 
million a year for the next five years or more, which 
implies large further instalments of new money and con- 
tinued low rates of dividend as profits are ploughed back. 


One question that remains unanswerable and must bulk 
large is Mr Strauss’s threat to renationalise at no more 
than the original compensation terms. The Government 

is confident that another Labour Government would 
- pever carry out that threat ; the investor must form his 
own opinion. Among other points of doubt, there is one 
that the Government might have answered, but has not. 
What is an investor buying when he buys a given-steel 
share ? The system of levies and subsidies within the 
industry, operated to adjust the advantages ‘of making 
steel from various combinations of raw materials, 
makes it hard for a prospective investor to judge the 
earnings records of particular companies with any con- 
fidence for the future. The White Paper provides for 
that system to continue. 


* 


The Iron and Steel Board that the Government pro- 
poses to set up to supervise the industry will possess 
powers far exceeding those of any similar body in a 
privately-owned British industry—though it need not 
wield all these powers directly. Its scope will be wider 
than the Labour Government gave to Mr Hardie’s 
Corporation for the Board will have power to supervise 
the whole of the steelmaking industry, plus the steel- 
founding and ironfounding industries (of which only 
limited parts were nationalised). The Board will draw its 
members from employers, labour, and consumers, but 
it will have am independent chairman and other 
independent members. It will have two main responsi- 
bilities: development and prices. It will have to consider 
and approve the major development plans submitted by 
steel companies, and may restrain companies from 
development of which it disapproves. It will have power 
—in normal times—to fix maximum prices for sales in 
Britain by producers in the industries it supervises. Its 
permissive powers, however, are much wider. It will 
fevicw raw material supplies, control their distribution 
In tres of shortage, and may—at its discretion-—take 
Steps itself to import raw materials, iron and steel. It 
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sell imported materials below cost and may impose 
Seiles sex oe Uaididtay to sntet: todeee bacersad 56 deiee. 
iodical publication of 
statistics relating to the industry; it will be consulted 
regarding any changes in import duties on iron and steel. 
The Minister of Supply will appoint this board ; his 
formal powers of control over its main operations, as set 
out in the White Paper, are not extensive, but may be 
strong in practice.” ‘The powers of allocation and price 
control under emergency powers and Defence Regula- 
tions now being exercised in respect of steel will remain 
with the Minister, though the Government may delegate 
them to the board. Enforcement is therefore a Ministerial 
responsibility ; the development and price controls 
exercised by the board in normal times will be secured 
only by contractual obligations, enforceable by civil 
proceedings, between the iron and steel producers and 
the board. The Ministry, not the board, will exercise 
the much-discussed “ positive power” of setting up or 
Operating iron and -steel works that no company feels 
able to undertake. That, so far as it goes, is the right 
formula ; but the point has never seemed to possess any 
major importance. The Minister must approve any sales 
of imported materials below cost by the board, and will 
consider representations by companies about any levies 
it may impose. Finally, the board will make an annual 
report to the Minister, who will lay it before Parliament. 


Is this the status quo ante Hardie in steel? In practice, 
it appears that the Government intends that it should 
be. The obvious question that this array of powers and 
responsibilities poses is that of the relations between the 
new Board and the British Iron and Steel Federation, 
which until now, with some show of co-operation from 
the nationalised central body, has operated all the 
functions. which the White Paper would entrust to the 
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| Per cent 
Total o 
| 1951 output | total output 
Process to be supervised by Board in | produced 
UK by 
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Forgings (excluding drop forgings and | 
smiths’ hand forgings) ..\......... 388,000 73-8 
Hot finished tubes and pipes ........ | 1,174,000 70-2 
Bright steel bars..........-...+..+: 384 ak 


Tinplate, terneplate arid backplate .. | 757,000 


| 
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board. The board’s schedule of duties, powers and 
responsibilities, indeed, reads like an amalgam of the 
general duties laid on the corporation by the 1949 Act 
with the main functions of the federation. It seems that 
the Government intends that these functions should con- 
tinue to be exercised, in the main, by the federation. 
Moreover, whatever the powers upon which it could call, 
a committee of twelve. people representing diverse 
interests may not necessarily behave as a strong inde- 
pendent body; much will depend upon the chgirman. 
Nevertheless, the provisions of the White Paper give the 
board power to take over every significant function of the 
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federation ; from the time -that the Bill becomes law, 
the federation will exist and work only on sufferance of 
the board and of the Minister. The Government’s 
intention may be to return the industry to its pre-1951 
condition ; but this measure would place in the hands 
of a Labour Minister of Supply power to control the 
industry effectively and almost entirely without worry- 
ing about renationalisation. Even in private ownership, 
the industry could overnight be converted into a state- 
managed cartel from which constituent companies would 
not have power to resign, as they have from the 
federation. 


The only hint on policy for the board that emerges 
from this White Paper is not reassuring. If the present 
voluntary system of spreading costs and earnings across 
the industry operated by the federation should prove 
unsatisfactory, the board will have power to take it over 
and enforce it upon all the companies within its orbit. 
This official blessing for the most questionable practice 
of the industry since the war largely precludes the full 
benefits of competition. Indeed, the White Paper would 
thus enable the board to manipulate costs in a way that in 
other privately-owned industries might well attract the 
attention of the Monopoly Commission. It would appear 
that the Government shares with the postwar Labour 
Governments the conception that the steel industry is in 
some way a natural monopoly. The 1949 Act was 
Labour’s way of dealing with such a monopoly ; this 
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White Paper agrees on the nature of the animal, but 
suggests a Conservative way to supervise it. There is a 
good deal that can be said for such an argument, and i: is 
consciously accepted in certain sections of the industry ; 
but the question has not recently been publicly examined, 
let alone demonstrated. The next few years in steel w’l] 


‘be years of major change. How much of the industry can 


be genuinely sold back to the pits and institutional 
investor ? Must some rump of high-cost plant always 
remain in state hands ? Where will the money be found 
for the industry’s costly plans of continued development? 
Can some modus vivendi be found between private!y- 
owned re-rollers and ironfounders, ex-nationalised steel 
makers (perhaps still part-owned by the state), a residue 
of nationalised companies, and conceivably _some un- 
economic plants owned by the Ministry of Supply ? All 
these questions have to be answered. 


But one thing is clear. The Government should adopt 
the principle, and instruct the board, that prices of 
materials and products should in general reflect economic 
costs. The prospective investor is entitled to know the 
effects of the levy and subsidy arrangements upon the 
profitability of the companies in which he is invited to 


-take an interest. Such admissions of principle and 


frankness would immensely improve the Bill, and the 
Government’s standing as a proponent of free enterprise. 
In the long run, they would improve the competitive 
strength of the British steel industry. 


Business Notes 


Anticlimax Again 


With the unhappy air of a man setting off a very small 
squib before an audience that had been primed to expect 
really big bangs, Mr Butler announced this week that there 
is to be no major change in the policy laid down in his budget. 
Indeed, if the forecasts that he made in the debate are fulfilled, 
the Commonwealth countries that convene in London on 
November 25th—to discuss a wide range of subjects “ in- 
cluding imperial preference ”’—will find themselves already 
bumped back on a course not very different from that 
adumbrated by their Finance Ministers last January. “ Pro- 
vided mo new adverse factors arise,” the Chancellor 
still believes that the United Kingdom’s deficit with the 
non-sterling world in the second half of 1952 should be 
approximately covered by receipts of American aid (which 
are expected to amount to £115 million) ; in addition, Britain 
will presumably continue to run at least some small surplus 
with the overseas sterling area. The hope that the overseas 
sterling area would be ablé to offset this expected deficit 
with Britain by a surplus in its accounts with the non- 


sterling world has apparently been abandoned, but—despite _ 


the recent fall in the prices of rubber, jute and other com- 
modities—Mr Butler believes that these accounts will be 
“just about in balance” in-the current half-year. Unless 
this conjectural Balance with all non-sterling countries masks 
a prospective deficit-with those countries that have to be paid 
in dollars, the implication seems to be that the government 
expects little net movement in the gold reserve during the next 
six months, Unfortunately, the Chancellor had to announce 
that the sterling area’s deficit with one area that 
does now demand payment in dollars—Western Europe— 
widened considerably in July. He dismissed this, however, 
as a manifestation of a familiar seasonal tendency (the one 
that cagses so many sterling area crises to come to.a head 
in September). By the end of the year, the Chancellor hopes, 
the sterling area should be in balance with EPU. 


If_Britain is to fulfil its share in this programme it will 
have to cut its deficit with the non-sterling world by at least 
£160 million—from {£275 million (according to the Chan- 
cellor’s provisional estimate) in the first half of 1952 to 
£115 million in the second. Part of this improvement may 
be sought at the expense of a narrowing of Britain’s customary 
surplus with the ‘sterling area, which—as far as can be 
gathered from Mr-Butler’s very garbled comments on this 
point—was well over £125 million in the first half of this 
year. The rest is intended to be covered partly at the 
expense of the defence programme, partly by running down 
stocks of imported food and raw materials to (but fot below) 
their end-19§1 levels, and partly by an increase in production. 


* * *. 


Export Potential and Import Cuts 


On the respective contributions anticipated from these 
three sources, Mr Butler was surprisingly uninformative. He 
announced that the new pattern of the defence programme 
will make it “ possible to limit the demands made by defence 
on the engineering industries in the near future,” and that 
“a certain amount more foreign exchange ” should be earned 
in the second half of this year as a result of the arrange- 
ments now being made for ee defence equipment 
abroad ; it should be emphasised, however, that neither the 
£25 million of orders already placed in this country under 
the United States off-shore procurement programme nor the 
£10 million of extra armament sales recently negotiated with 


other non-sterling countries will necessarily be completed 


and paid for in 1952—and nor, of course, will the “suo- 
stantial” other United States purchases still under discus- 
sion. Mr Butler also declared that the level of British 
imports, which fell—at an annual rate and on a c.i.f. basis— 
from -£4,250 million in the third quarter of 1951 to £3,70° 
million in the second quarter of 19§2, “ will continue to f2!! 
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en more sharply in the next few months ;” indeed es 
a ided by the President of the Board of Trede a 
os speech suggest that the annual rate in the second half 
of the year should be somewhere between £3,200 and £3.400 
million. As-a result, imports of unrationed foodstuffs (apart 
from wheat and flour) will be about 25 per cent less in the 
second half of 1952 than they were in the second half of 
1o<1. imports of dollar tobacco about 56 per cent less, im- 
ports of paper and pulp more than 50 per cent less, and 
imports of manufactured goods (other than machinery and 
deience supplies) about 40 per cent less. The Chancellor 
did not make it clear how far these substantial cuts are 
the direct consequence of the decisions announced last 
November, January and March, or how far they are due to a 
new tightening of the screw ; since the previous announce- 
ments related the level of cuts to a notional and never very 
precisely defined import programme, however, the distinction 
is not important. The Board of Trade has now turned its 
hand to the task of cutting down the notional import pro- 
gramme for 1953. 

The main danger that springs from these decisions, of 
course, is that the damming-up of the flow of imports by 
this crude weapon of physical controls will impede produc- 
tion by creating shortages of particular materials and com- 
ponents, and will cause consumers’ purchasing power to be 
diverted towards goods that ought to be exported. On this, Mr 
Butler had few crumbs of comfort to offer. He agreed that in- 
dustrial output in the first two months of the present financial 
year was slightly lower than in the same period of 1951-52, 
but he ascribed this chiefly to the shortage of steel (which he 
expects to be very significantly eased in the second half of 
this year). He also looked for an increase in production of 
coal and chemicals, and announced that the housing pro- 
gramme is to remain sacrosanct (but with new economies 
in the use of imported materials). For the rest, export 
industries (and particularly dollar earners) will continue 
to receive a preferential allocation of raw materials ; some of 
those that successfully claim to belong to this very vague 
category will be elevated in the queue above those in the 
equally vague category of rearmament industries. The 
facilities provided under the Export Credit Guarantees 
Act are to be widened and exchange control over credit terms 
will be modified, presumably in order to extend longer credit 
to exporters of capital goods. Provided that costs are kept 
in check by “ moderation ” in wage demands, these measures 
may make am increase in exports financially possible ; since 
no new steps have been taken to check pre-emption by the 
home market, however, it does not follow that the possible 
will be achieved. 


® * * 


Coal Tributes—and Targets 2? 


Mr Butler’s hope that this year Britain may export twice 
as much coal as it did last year is in its way a return to the 
days when politicians set coal targets and asked the industry 
to hit them. In. fact, to export about 15} million tons by 
the end of this year would put some strain on the Coal Board. 
It would mean exporting almost another eight million tons 
of good quality coal in the remaining five months of the year: 
up to mid-July, about six million tons had gone overseas, and 
the balance will be made up in low-grade coals and slurries, 
of which 14 million is scheduled for export during 1952. 
Will the Coal Board be able to dig this coal, and sell it ? 


A month ago Lord Leathers, in an OEEC report, put 
British coal output this year at 225.8 million tons ; this week 
he seemed hopeful that it might reach 226 million tons. Even 
the Coal Board, which is at present blushing somewhat 
uneas:iy beneath the politicians’ bouquets and wondering 
Whether the National Union of Mineworkers may hurl a 
brickbat. 18 Cautiously talking in the same terms. If inland 
fonsumption dees not surpass last year’s—so far it is nearly 
2 million tong lower, so that ‘this would give room for a 
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reasonable recovery in industrial consumption—that would 
again take 208 million tons. Stocks at the end of last year 
were 154 million tons, and on the NCB’s “ safety ” estimates 
they should be 13 million tons higher at the end of 19§2. 
Bunkering normally takes about 34 million tons. Therefore, 
the industry can probably export all the coal it produces 
in excess of about 213 million tons—probably 13 million 


tons, plus the lowgrade fuels which are outside the statistical 
picture. 


If the coal can be produced, it can probably be sold. But 
the three changes already made this year in the coal export 
programme-naturally do not make sales any easier. Some of 
Britain’s ‘possible customers have already made arrangements 
to buy all their coal for 1952 ; and the estimates of consump- 
pie — Europe this year now seem less likely to be 
realised. 


* * * 


Government Borrowing and the Banks 


In the first sixteen days of July net deposits at the 
London clearing banks rose again, by over £27 million. Once 
again the whole reason for the rise lay in voracious demands 
for bank finance by the Government. The clearing banks’ 
holdings of Treasury bills rose by just under £77 million ; 
after allowing for small falls in cash and call loans, net 
Government borrowing from the banking system appears to 
have risen by just under £67 million. Meanwhile the banks’ 
advances fell by another £38 million and their commercial 
bill holdings by over {£2 million, while their investment 
portfolios wére little changed. It is true that an increase in 
Government borrowing and a fall in bank advances are 
customary features of the clearing banks’ statement for July ; 
in the first eighteen days of July, 1951, for example, bank 
holdings of cash and money market assets (including com- 
mercial bills) rose by over £79 million and advances fell by 
over £34 million—a pattern not very different from that 
shown this year. But this does not alter the alarming fact 
that heavy short-term borrowing by the Government has now 
swollen the ratio between the banks’ liquid assets and their 
deposits to 35.9 per cent, compared with 32.0 per cent last 
November and 31.6 per cent just after the end of the 1951-52 
financial year. 


If the banks are to remain under persistent and positive 
pressure to restrict their advances, it is imperative that this 
liquidity ratio should not continue to expand. There is some 
reason to hope that the scale of net Government borrowing 
from the banking system should now run down from its peak 
—thanks partly to the fact that the “ departments ” will no 
longer be switching out of floating debt to meet successive 
calls on their subscription to the now completed BEA loan, 
and partly to the recent decision to increase the attractiveness 
to investors of both defence bonds and tax reserve certificates. 
On the other hand, provided Mr Butler’s hopes are fulfilled, 
the Government should receive less finance from the sterling 
counterpart of the external deficit in the fourth quarter of 
this year than it did in the first two, while the shortest-dated 
of the serial funding stocks (which matures in November) is 
now rapidly becoming a liquid asset in bank portfolios. In 
these circumstances, there seem to be two factors on which 
the future course of the banks’ liquidity ratios—and with 
them the effectiveness of credit restraint—will largely depend. 
The first factor will be the Government’s ability to keep in 
check the rate of Exchequer deficit—and © particularly 
the scale of lending to local authorities. The second factor 
will be the Government’s willingness, if the Exchequer’s cash 
deficit continues, to borrow on long term from the market 
instead of on short term from the banks. 


* * * 


Automata in the Air 


The guarded statement about guided missile develop- 
ment made by the Minister of Supply last weekend gives a 
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partial answer to critics of the security silence that has been 
imposed on the development of these weapons. This silence, 
in contrast to widespread publicity in the United States, had 
created an impression that British rocket research was not 
yielding very positive results. This was certainly not justified. 
Yet, despite the Minister’s confident forecasts, the replace- 
ment of the piloted interceptor fighter by the guided rocket 
here or in any other country seems likely to take longer than 
was hoped. The delta-wing G.A.5, for example, represents 
a stage somewhere between the two methods ; the aircraft 
flies with a pilot but électronic ‘mechanisms relieve him of 
much of the responsibility for sighting and aiming at his 
target. At the heights and speeds of modern bombers and 
fighters, this is in any case a feat almost beyond human ability. 
But only recently have electronics developed to a point where 
scientists are within “ measurable distance.” of taking over 
all the functions of the human pilot and it is still possible 
that a further intermediate stage of piloted rocket-powered 
interceptor fighter will be needed before they do so. 


Nefther the rocket motor nor the aerodynamics of rocket 
design present exceptional difficulties. The major problem 
is to design guiding mechanisms that cannot be easily diverted 
from their target by interference devices carried by the enemy 
aircraft. The most satisfactory method of doing this is to 
make the missile guide itself independently of any control 
from the ground. This, Mr Sandys implied, has now been 
done for some but not all of the missiles under development. 


By talking about the creation of a new industry with a 
nucleus of roo companies the Minister gave only limited 
acknowledgment of the work carried out by the much 
smaller number of companies involved in the development 
of these and other forms of rockets. Much of the work is 
being done by the big aircraft and engine manufacturers, few 
of whom feel strong enough to remain aloof from the develop- 
ments of weapons that will almost certainly restrict the market 
for piloted military aircraft. The electronics industry which 
already holds the key to the efficiency of modern aircraft, will 
in future assume a large degree of responsibility for the per- 
formance of these new weapons. Progress in this industry 
will also decide the scale on which they can be produced. 
The rocket casing and motor are simpler to build than the 
modern jet fighter or its engine, but the production and 
assembly of the electronic heart of the missile will be difficult 
to mechanise. At one time it seemed that rocket develop- 

nent might create a new chemical fuel industry, but the 
difficulty of producing such chemical fuels in the quantities 
needed means that the oil companies, whose military market 
for high octane aviation spirit has been replaced by one for 
wide-cut distillates, will probably also provide petroleum- 
based rocket fuels. 


ra 


* * * 


Integrating Backwards in Steel 


In 1939 John Summers and Son installed a new 
American-type continuous.strip mill at its works at Shotton, 
Cheshire. Its plans- to modernise and increase its steel 
melting capacity.to feed the mill were held up by the war ; 
but since 1946 it has developed one stage further backward. 
In a fortnight’s time its new-melting shop, with eight 150-ton 
openhearth furnaces. installed, will begin pouring steel ; the 
shop will have a full capacity of 15,000 tons a week, half as 
much again /as the two obsolete melting shops it will replace. 
in October, two'batteries of 44 coke ovens each will begin to 
make coke and supply coke-oven gas to help to heat the open- 
hearth furnaces. In December a new blast furnace—with 
a hearth diameter of 27 ft, the largest outside the United 
States—will be blown in. Its full output of 8,000 tons of 
pig iron a week will provide about half-of the steelmaking 
materials for the melting shop. From a “ pure steel” works, 
drawing its pig iron from the Shelton iron works at Stoke-on- 
Trent, therefore, Shotton will have developed backwards 
into an integrated steel plant. Foundations already exist 
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for a second blast furmace ; when this, two further coi... 
oven batteries and possibly two extra openhearth furna. -; 
are completed in some years’ time, the total plant will h,.- 
a capacity of more than a million ingot tons of steel, in :).- 
finished form of sheet and strip, a year. 

Even in 1937, when Summers first decided to lay down 
the strip mill, Shotton seemed to the Import Duties Advis: :y 
Committee only “so planned, as to location and productiv:, 
as to involve the minimum possible disturbance to emp|oy- 
ment” ; and in 1946 the British Iron and Steel Federation 
recognised that it was “not situated in so favourable a p.).\- 
tion for the assembly of the raw materials, coking coal ani 
ore, as some of the other coastal plants.” The imported «:- 
that will form part of the blast furnaces burden will have 
be hauled about 14 miles from-navigable water at Birkenhe: |. 
If steel plans could be made upon a’clean new slate, it 
fairly certain that the Shotton mill would not be where i: 
is ; or that this exact location would not be: chosen for in 
integrated, steel works—though the Spaciousnéss of the siic, 
which has allowed a magnificent layout, and the advantage; 
of largely fresh-water stipply from the Dee, would come in) 
the other side of the balance- = =~ > 

Steel planning, in British reality, is mot like that. More- 
over, Shotton now demonstrates bluntly the financial vulner- 
ability of new projects upon suitable, if not perfect, sites. 
The original 1939 strip mili cost £5 million. By the time 
the current development is ‘completed, it will have cos: 
another £17 million. The additional coke, iron and stcc! 
furnace capacity will cost another £5 million on top 
that. For £27 million, that is, Summers will have 
integrated steelworks. producing rather more than a million 
ingot tons of steel. The industry’s only major new plant 
since the war, the Steel Company of Wales’s works 1 
Margam, will turn out about.14 million tons of similar rolled 
steel products .a year when its extensions are completed ; 
but it will have cost probably £80 million or more. Given 
such capital charges, its costs can hardly be comparable 
Shotton and Margam provide distinct examples of “ patch- 
ing” and practically new development in British steel since 
the war ; as it now stands, the argument for patching is 00: 
easy to overthrow. 


* * * 


Textile Convalescence 


The promised review of rayon prospects which 
chairman of Courtaulds gave on Wednesday to the com- 
pany’s annual general meeting gave shareholders some sli! 
encouragement. Sir John Hanbury-Williams said some 
weeks ago that without a rapid improvement in sales, 


. dividend might not be maintained ; in his statement this week 


he made it clear that what the industry now faced was 10 
rapid recovery but a period of protracted convalescence. [‘c 
explained that in the second quarter of the year, demand |: 
rayon yarn and cloth “reached the lowest level for mn; 
years.” Rayon plants cannot be operated so flexibly as cot\00 
mills, and are difficult to adapt to short time working. |) 
the middle of May, stocks had been built up to a level th. 
made it necessary to close down the greater part of the co: 
pany’s plants for four weeks. The result of this was show« 
in the disturbingly low level of production in June, wh: 
output of staple fibre dropped to only 2.4 million Ib compa: | 
with 15.6 million lb in January, and filament output was 9 3 
million Ib against 18.5 million Ib in January. Total ray. 
yarn output (including nearly a million pounds of nylon) « :» 
less than 12 million pounds, one-third of the figure at whi‘ 
the plants were running last winter. During June, howev~ 
sales showed a “ small increase which has enabled us to effc 
a slight reduction in our finished stocks.” Sir John add. 
that there has been a “ modest rise” in export orders, \\ 
that some of the closed plants have started production agai: 
but on a “ very reduced scale.” ; 


The outlook for textiles may not be so deeply grey as S 
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IT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history but the business 
in which we are engaged is older than we are. 
Eastern banking began in the 12th century when the 
Knights Templar, protecting the lines of communication 
which sustained the Crusades, devised a mechanism for 
exchanging currencies and transferring goods between 
Western Europe and the Asian Continent, This primitive 
but highly efficient banking service made possible a rapid 
expansion of the trade between the Eastern and Western 
worlds—a traffic which has been fittingly described as the 
foundation of all commerce. Nowadays travellers along 
the Asian trade routes and merchants and manufacturers 
engaged in the Eastern trade entrust their banking 
transactions to The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China which maintains an extensive system of branches, 
under British management directed from London, through- 
out Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head O : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
West End { lomieey iodahe 28 Charles I Street, London, S.W.1. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank established at most centres of 
: oe Southern and South-Eastern . 


Asia and the Far East. 
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Bombay 
asks for a Credit 


It isa simple matter for the Westminster Bank to estab- 
lish local credits anywhere ‘in the world, for there is 
no town of commercial importance in which it is not 
represented. Equally, the collection of funds due to you 
from foreign buyers presents no difficulties. The com- 
prehensive service of information and advice which 
the Bank provides for those who trade abroad is fully 
described in a booklet called ‘The Foreign Business 
Service of the Westminster Bank’. We shall be glad to 
send you a copy on request. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Foreign Branch Offce: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 








Yesterday’s business, 


tomorrows prospects, ~* 


Men who mean Business read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 
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John’s choice of words might suggest. The great embarrass- 
ment of the rayon producers is, of course, the bigh level of 
stocks. In Lancashire production was cut back at an earlier 
date, and the weight of stocks carried was made less oppres- 
sive by being scattered down the production chain. The 
subdued revival that has been taking place in Lancashire 
in the past weeks is not visible in the accompanying chart 
because the holiday season is just getting under way. 
The extra week’s holiday, granted for the first time this year, 
is likely to have an even more drastic effect on yarn output 
in the coming months than short-time working early in the 
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year. The recent fall in output can be attributed to the first 
of the Oldham holiday weeks, and a further sharper fall can 
be expected when the second week in Oldham coincides with 
the first of the Bolton holiday weeks. Stocks that have not 
been sold at recent cut prices may be disposed of during the 
long holidays. Many traders believe that seasonal trading 
came back with the buyers’ market so Lancashire should be 
in a reasonably healthy position to face the winter bufing 
season. A further reason for hope lies in the cotton industry’s 
price policy. Yarn prices have been reduced quite sharply, 
while the rayon producers’ prices have remained unchanged, 
and spun staple prices have hesitated between the two oppos- 
ing policies: Stable prices have their virtues, but it is difficult 
not to feel that better discretion in this instance is being 
shown by the cotton industry. 


* e * 


Car Prices Out of Covenant 


The secondhand car market has not taken kindly to the 
partial lifting of the covenant against resale. Prices have 
been slipping for several months ; they have now reached a 
level where no two-year-old car just out of covenant is likely 
to fetch much more than the current list price for the same 
model new, though that will still leave owners of some models 
with oportunities of profit. Cars delivered in 1950, before 
the purchase tax was raised from 334 per cent to 664 per cent, 
are coming out of covenant. The owner of a covenant-free 


- Austin A.40 would have paid £541 for it in 1950. Today’s 


list price is £717, amd by the time the car reaches the 
customer, it will probably cost him close to £750—which is 
the listed secondhand price for a 1950 A.40. Similar margins 
between first cost and current secondhand values exist for 
other small 1950 cars such as the Ford Prefect, Morris Minor 
and Hillman. But certain other 1950 medium-priced cars are 
chariging hands at £200 or more below the listed secondhand 
price, and this itself is not always as close to the current list 
price for new models as in the case of, say, the A.40. Second- 
hand prices might be even lower but for the absence of any 
secondhand Ford Consuls or re-designed Vauxha'ls. If the 
two-year covenant persists, there will be no secondhand 
Consuls or Zephyrs before 1953, and few Vauxhalls before 
1954, and so long as the manufacturers cling to the covenant, 
new anomalies will occur with the appearance of each new 
model, 
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The dealers themselves would have liked to see ai! car; 
above a certain price removed from the covenant. The 
difficulty about fixing an exemption level at, say, £1,200, 
the considerable premium still commanded by Jaguar, 
Rover saloons, cars selling new at between {1,400 
£1,700. The industry, which has not shown itself particy. 
larly sensitive to public opinion on the covemant, has com. 
promised by allowing each maker to withdraw individual car, 
from the scheme whenever he feels satisfied that they are no 
longer “ objects of speculation.” Some of the cars still unde; 
covenant are patently not objects of speculation—a fac 
suggesting that the list does not provide dealers and their 
customers with a logical guide about the chances of with- 
drawing any particular make of car from covenant. No 
doubt some manufacturers are reluctant to attract attention 
to sales difficulties by withdrawing cars from the scheme, but 
there are already signs that keeping such cars under covenant 
creates fresh troubles for dealers. Some who have new 
models in their showrodms cannot sell them because 
customers are not prepared to sign a covenant and face the 
prospect of large losses when the time comes to trade in 
the car. If the industry does not have second thoughts about 
the present half-in half-out covenant, the market itself is 
likely to kill the scheme through general disregard. The 
time has surely come for the industry to let the market take 
its course. 


was 
and 
and 


- * * 


Dearer Money in Australia and South Africa 


Interest rates have been raised this week in both Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. The Australian authorities, in 
accordance with traditional political misunderstandings about 
the significance of “ bankers’ profits ” in that country, have 
long hamstrung their sporadic attempts at enforcing a dis- 
inflationary policy by keeping down the rate that may be 
charged on bank advances. The maximum rate on the com- 
mercial banks’ overdrafts was lowered by statutory order to 
43 per cent at the beginning of 1947 ; this order has now at 
last been revoked, in return for an understanding that the 
maximum rate will not be raised above § per cent. Simul- 
taneously the various forms of savings deposit and fixed 
deposit rates have been raised by } or + percent, and the 
Treasury bill discount rate has gone up by } per cent to 
I per cent. 


The South African authorities have never hampered them- 
selves with as many inhibitions about the use of monetary 
policy as have their Australian counterparts, Mr Havenga 
announced this week that the Union Government was in full 
accord with the Reserve Bank’s recent decision to loosen the 
peg on long-term Government bonds to allow a redemption 
yield of 4% per cent. Rates for six months’ Treasury bills 
are also being raised, from 1} to 14 per cent, and those 
for twelve months’ Treasury bills from 1} to 2 per cent. In 
his review of the general economic situation in the Union at 
the annual meeting of the Reserve Bank this weck, the 
Governor, Dr de Kock, felt able to strike a relatively cheerful 
note. Although he emphasised that this was a time for con- 
solidation rather than further expansion, and declared that 
the Union could not expect dhy appreciable inflow of capital 
for some time, he believed that South Africa’s phenomenal 
industrial development in recent years had put it into a better 
position to meet any recession that might now set in in world 
trade. Last year the Union’s external current account 
deteriorated from approximate balance to a deficit of {109 
million, but the net capital inflow of £71 million was much 
the same as in 19§0. 


© © : 7 
South American Sterling 


Aftes a long delay commercial negotiations have begun 
between Argentina and the British Government represent? 
tives in Buenos Aires. Progress is expected to be rather 
more rapid than in previous discussions between the two 
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THE RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 





\ Circular Letter was despatched on 5 Touhy, 29th 
, to the Ordinary Shareholders of the Company 
uuncing that the Directors have decided to issue 
thwith £1,000,000 44 per cent. Unsecured Loan 

ck 1957/62 and, towards the end of 1953, 1,000,000 
inary Shares of 5s. each. 

(his Loan Stock will be offered to Ordinary 
rcholders at par on the basis of £1 of Loan Stock 
every two’ Ordinary Shares held at the close of 
iness on 25th July, 1952, rights to less than £1 of 
n Stock being disregarded : and each £1 of this 
in Stock will carry an option to subscribe between 
November, 1953 and 15th December, 1953, for one 

v Ordinary Share of 5s. at 10s. 6d. Ogtion Certifi- 
s will be issued and will be transferable independently 
he Loan Stock. Application is being made to the 

uncil of The Stock Exchange, London, for permission 

deal in and for a quotation for the Loan Stock and 

Option Certificates. 

The new Ordinary Shares to be issued pursuant to 
Option Certificates will rank for dividend as from 
January, 1954, and in all other respects pari passu 

h the existing Ordinary Shares. 

lhe consent of H.M. ‘Treasury has been given to the 
osed issues, 


\ Letter. of Rights, together with a Form of 
\pplication for Additional Loan Stock, will be posted 
io Ordinary Shareholders in the course of the next 
I days. 


FACTS ABOUT AUSTRALIA 


Over 3,000,000 bales 


of wool exported yearly 


\ustralia 1s the world’s largest wool exporter 
ind is one of the chief primary producing 
ountries of the world. Her secondary industries 
ire growing in importance and are well repre- 
ented in her exports. The Bank of New South 
Vales welcomes enquiries about trade and 
isiness op; ortanities and the establishment ol 


new enterprises in Australia and New Zealand. 


Ask your bankers to consult— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


STABLISHED 1817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedie Street, €.C.2. 
and 47 Berkeley Square, W.! 


| RST and LARGEST COMMERCIAL SANK m the SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 





INCORPORATED {8 NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 





GB5202E 
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7 DAYS FREE TRIAL OF 
SMALL MILEAGE CARS | 
! 
EL 
LOWEST LEV PRICES 
: 
"49 ALVIS 14 S/Sal....... £975 SO JAGUAR 34 Mk V i 
"48 ARMSTRONG _ Sid. ‘ BNR: iepusvacr-stemabereud £1395 ; 
16 Typhoon: Sal....... 875 30 ——— XK 120 ‘sini 
, . ORUN . tiis caccmbacilianss« 
ae ee ws OT ...... 595 
12d: a tn beeiitinere’ ea "50 MORRIS Minor Tour. 675 
51 ARMSTRONG Sid. ’ 
42 MORRIS Oxford Sal. 795 
18 Whit. Sal.:........ 1445 ‘ ‘ 
‘ 50 MORRIS Six Sal....... 925 
50 AUSTIN A.40 Devon 49 RILEY 1} Sal.......... 995 
Sal. Weater,..........: 945 “49 ROVER 75 6-It. Sal... 1295 
50 AUSTIN A.90 Sal. *51 ROVER 75 P>#Sal....° 1645 
PM Sons certcineds<nees 1095 °48 SINGER 10 Sal....... 595 
"48 DAIMLER 2} S/Sal. 1295 "50 oe 18 Van. 
"ae SARS 2e De BR cari 925 
3 SSE aay ae 1695 "47 sri UDEEAKER Land 
"49 FORD Prefect Sal.... 645 ON ia cas ics cue 1095 
"SO FORD Prefect Sal.... 745 "49 SUN/TALBOT 90 Sal. 975 
*49 FORD Pilot Sal. Radio "50 SUN/TALBOT 90 
and Heater .... 775 Coupe .... 1075 
"60 HILLMAN Minx Sal. 875 °50 TRIUMPH Mayflower 
"50 cee Minx Sal. a 895 
i ae a, 895 *50 TRIUMPH 2000 
"50 HUMBER 14 Hawk Renown stints: ae 
Sal. 


were ota 1095 °SO VAUXHALL Velox 
Sal 


i ea 1395 "$0 VAUXHALL Wyvern 
‘48 JAGUAR 2} Sal....... SOS 8 I cs as pana 25 
"48 JAGUAR 34 S/Sal.... 395 "SO WOLSELEY 6/80 Sal. 995 
A Selection of New. Cars for Immediate Detivery. 
Ali Cars Guaranteed. Deferred Terms. Write, phone or call today. 


HENLYS | 


Gngland * cil acidhain (Y Lstor lgents 


Head Office: Henly House, 385 Euston Rd.. N.W.1. (EUS 4444) 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 (GRO 2 287) 


and at 1-5 Peter St., Manchester > The Square, Bournemouth 
Cheltenham Rd., Bristol A. Mulliner, Bridge St., Northampton 
182 London Rd., Camberley 30 Branches throughout the Country 
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Habib Bank Limited 


Head Office: KARACHI (Pakistan). 


Authorised Capita) .... .. Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 
issued & Subscribed... .- Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Paid-up Capital -. Pak. Rs. 10,000,009 
Reserve Funds an ... Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on 31/12/51 Pak. Rs. 438,200,009 


In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Ltd., with 45 
branches spread over West and East Pakistan, can prove 
to be most helpful and you are invited to use our 
services. 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign 
exchange business, including opening and advising of 
commercia! letters of credit, collection of documentary 
bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCHES: Bombay, Calcutta and 
Colombo. : 


CORRESPONDENTS & AGENTS at all important 
cities of the world. 
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Ty HE chemical industry’s ability to satisfy the needs of 

its customers at home and to succeed against competi- 
tion abroad is determined largely by the efficiency of its 
technical service—that is, the expert advice and assistance 
it gives to those industries that use its products. The man 
who buys heavy chemicals is not persuaded to do so by 
high-pressure salesmanship or intensive advertising. He 
buys then because they are the necessary raw materials of 


his business, and he tends to go to a concern which not 
only enjoys a high reputation for quality but supports its 
products with technical service. 

Technical service works in two Ways, It confers obvious 
and direct advantages on the consumer, and the chemical * 
industry also benefits. Out of the experience of its techni¢al 
service are born new products, and new techniques, to 
improve efficiency in many trades. I.C.I. employs hundreds 
of qualified men in this specialist organisation, which covers 
nearly every branch of Industry and Agriculture at home 
and abroad and costs over £1,000,000 a year. Such an 
organisation can only be maintained by a large scale enter- 
prise. This series of announcements, citing 


<cxueseserensttaiasamatacatuiainiia atti CCC LO LOOT 


examples from 1.C.I.’s casebook, is inten- 
ded to show the importance of its technical 
service to the efficiency of British industry 
and, therefore, to the wellbeing of the 


community. 
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LONDON , MONTREAL TORONTO . VANCOUVER 
SYDNEY PERTH MELBOURNE 
CALCUTTA ; BOMBAY : KARACHI 
JOHANNESBURG BULAWAYO 
ASSOCIATES: 


C. TENNANT, SONS & CO. OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
VIVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED, LONDON AND NIGERIA 
HENRY GARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA, CYPRUS AND MALAYA 


The Group trades in and markets ventilation piant and other «po- 


non-ferrous ores, metals and cialist engineermg equipment ; 
minerals, many kinds of produce, and it furnishes allied shipping, 
timber and other materials; it imsurance, secretarial, financial, 


provides coal-washing plant, technical and statistica services 


PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, €.C.2. 


TELEGRAMS : CABLES : TELEPHONE 
Brimetacor, London Brimetacor. MONarch 9055 


Branches at BIRMINGHAM and SWANSEA 








Adventure Story! 


To change from manual, or any of the more conventional mechanized 
methods of keeping accounts, to Hollerith Punched Card 
Accounting is an adventure rich in possibilities. It opens a door 
on uncharted territories ripe for exploration. To promote the 
better understanding of Hollerith techniques and methods, we have 
written a guide book called *‘ In business, too ...”’ As this book 
is planned for business executives, may we ask you to use your 
business or professional noteheading in applying for a copy ? 


AROLLERITA.... 


ELECTRICAL PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY LID 


Head Office: 17 Park Lane, London, W.1 . REGent 8155 
Offices in all principal cities in Great Britain and Oversea 
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countries. The last shipment of meat at the price agreed in 
the 1951 negotiations has already been made, seapeate 
further shipments will be made at a provisional price whi 
will be adjusted later to whatever new price is agreed. 
This. incidentally, is also to be the basis on which Uruguay 
will continue its meat shipments to Britain. Whatever 
terms are agreed with Argentina will, if precedent is followed, 
automatically apply to the British meat contract with 
Uruguay. The negotiations with Argentina should be 
simulated and hastened by the chronic shortage of sterling 
from which Argentina is now suffering. The various guaran- 
reed sterling accounts which Argentina set up as a result 
of previous financial arrangements with Great Britain are 
virtually empty. The current account has of late had to be 
replenished by special sales of sterling to Argentina against 
dollars. Argentina has need of many essential materials 
including oil from the sterling area. The desire for sterling 
should. therefore, provide a good lubricant to the negotiations 
on the meat contract. On this particular issue Argentina 
has made its usual opening gambit by suggesting that 
it will be content with nothing less than the world price for 
meat. Fortunately for the British tactical position in these 
discussions, there are at present abundant supplies of meat 
in Britain. 

A shortage of sterling is also seriously affecting Brazil. 
The Brazilian. number one account has been deprived of 
one of its main sources of sterling as a result of considerable 
reductions in British purchases of Brazilian cotton and of 
the fall in the price of this commodity. Not only is the 
number one saccount virtually exhausted, but substantial 
arrears of remittances to Britain and the rest of the sterling 
area have accumulated. There is a balance left in the blocked 
account, but this is earmarked for capital transactions, 
including the repatriation of Bahia South Western, San 
Paulo and Northern Utilities: The amount in this account 
will be barely sufficient to meet the claims that will ultimately 
be made upon it. 

® * * 


Iraq Petroleum Progress 


In 1949, oil production in Iraq barely reached 4 million 
tons ; by 19§5, it is expected that output will be no less than 
30 million tons. Last year’s production from the Kirkuk 
field was 8 million tons. To double output in two years and 
quadruple it in the following three years gives the proper 
impression of the scale and speed of development that is 
being undertaken by the Iraq Petroleum group. So, equally, 
does the record of, capital expenditure—{217 million spent 
last year for further construction of the 30-inch pipeline from 
the Kirkuk oilfield to Banias on the Syrian coast ; £18 million 
and six years of work to develop the Zubair field, from which 
oil is now flowing through the 12-inch pipeline to Fao, soon 
to be paralleled by a 24-inch pipeline, at a cost of nearly 
{1 million; £144 million spent on the Mosul concession, 
where plans are well advanced for the linking of new pro- 
duction with the existing pipelines from Kirkuk. 


Last year, which brought its disastrous losses in Persia for 
Anglo-Iranian, was marked by the conclusion of a new rela- 
tionship between the IPC and its associates and the Govern- 
ment of Iraq. The companies have together undertaken to 
produce not less than, 30 million tons a year—the Iraq and 
Mosul companies producing not less than 22 million tons 
from 1954 and Basrah not less than 8 million tons from the 
end of 1955. In this vastly increased output, the Iraq govern- 
ment will enjoy a §0-50 participation ; in a foreword to ‘an 
impressively produced report on an impressive year, Mr H. S. 
Gibson, managing director of the IPC companies, records that 
on the basis of present prices and costs, the Iraq govern- 
Mment's revenues from oil should rise from {£15 million in 
1951 to £59 million in 1955. By Iraq law, the government is 
Pledged to devote 70 per cent of their oil revenues to capital 
schemes “to enrich the productivity of the’ soil and enrich 
the lives of the people.” 
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These are wise lines of development for both partners to 
the agreement. Yet the production of crude oil and its trans- 
port to the seaboard is only the first part of the achievement 
of the IPC group and the companies participating in it. 
The latter increased their refinery capacity in Europe last year 
by 24 million tons, and had 11 million tons of additional capa- 
city under construction. They also increased their tanker 
fleets last year by 483,000 tons and had a further 2,100,000 
tons under construction or on order. 


. xe : 
“Imps” and its Capital 


The capitalisation of £22,537,830 from Imperial 
Tobacco’s reserves rectifies a long standing anomaly. With 
each increase in duty and with every rise in costs, especially 
in: the cost of leaf tobacco, the disparity between the com- 
pany’s issued capital of £50,420,986 and the real capital 
employed in the business has grown wider. The greater 
part of the company’s reserves, which totalled £ 44,917,746 
(excluding future tax reserves) at the end of last October, 
have therefore been permanently locked away in financing 
its ever-growing commitments in working capital. As they 
believe that there is “no likelihood of any appreciable 
permanent reduction in the working capital needed by the 
company,” the directors have therefore decided that the time 
is ripe for broadening the base of the company’s financial 
structure. They have carefully refrained, however, from 
capitalising any part of the reseryes that were built up in 
the past ftom fortuitous profits ; the leaf replacement reserves 
have been left intact and, while £5.4 million has been 
capitalised from a contingencies reserve, the {9.5 million 
left in this reserve more than covers the net amount of the 
exceptional profit that arose from the increase in tobacco 
duty in 1947. 

To provide a margin over and above the requirements of 
this free issue the authorised capital of the company is to be 
raised to £85 million. The Wirectors, rather ambiguously, 
declare that they consider this margin desirable “so that an 
issue of shares for cash could be made if and when conditions 
in their view warrant such a course—which is not the case 
at present.” This statement should not, of course, be taken 
to mean that the only obstacles to making an immediate cash 
issue are the “ conditions ” now ruling in the stock markets. 
In view of the cut in imports of dollar tobacco, the company 
seems likely to run down its stocks considerably this year, 
and its need for new finance is presumably less likely to be 
pressing. 

. . * 


Committees for Purchase Tax 


The terms of reference of the two new committees on 
purchase tax, published last week, are sufficiently comprehen- 
Sive to give the committees a fair chance of finding a solution 
to the twin problems of rebate and “ uplift.” These two 
aspects of purchase tax administration have been a bone of 
contention between traders and the Customs and Excise for 
several years. The first committee, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Maurice Hutton, will deal with the problems of traders’ 
losses which arise when the rate of purchase tax is reduced. 
In a buyers’ market, each reduction means that the retailer has 
to stand the loss caused by writing down the price of stocks 
on which he has paid tax at the old, higher rate, to the price 
of new stock bearing the lower rate of tax. The committee is 
to consider how far there is a case,“ in principle ” for paying 
compensation to these retailers when the rates of purchase 
tax “or other duties of Customs and Excise ” are altered and 
if so, how this could be done. The inclusion of all Customs 
duties within the committee’s terms of reference was not fore- 
shadowed at the time when the proposal was first made to set 
up these committees. But now that tax is collected from such 
a wide range of consumer goods, and at such heavy rates, 
there is much to be said for finding a means of ending the 
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pre-budget gamble that such traders have to face each year. 
If it does not, the interruption in wholesale orders created 
this year by textile and clothing retailers’ efforts to clear 
stocks before-the Budget is likely to be repeated annually in 
many trades. 


The second committee, under the chairmanship of Mr 
Frederick Grant, QC, is faced with the highly technical 
dispute over “uplift.” By law, purchase tax is assessed on 
the wholesale price of the article. The committee is, in the 
first place, to examine whether this is the right method of 
assessment. The dispute over “uplift” arises in the innum- 
erable special cases where manufacturers sell direct to retailers 
and not through a wholesaler. The Customs and Excise have 
always insisted on adding a theoretical wholesale mark-up to 
the price asked of the retailer in order to arrive at the correct 
amount of tax to be paid. Thus, if the wholesale price of an 
article is 107s., a manufacturer selling to a retailer at 100s. 
must add a notional 7s. to his price to calculate the amount 
of tax to be paid. Manufacturers have consistently argued 
that their price to the retailer in fact includes a proportion of 
wholesaling expenses, and that “ uplift” is therefore un- 
necessary, The clothing manufacturers recently reached an 
agreement on this question with the Customs, where “ uplift ” 
is wholly or partially waived if the sale complies with certain 
conditions. Hosiery manufacturers have now joined this 
scheme and it is probable that piece goods manufacturers will 
do the same. Unless the committee recommends a change 
in the point at which the tax is assessed, it would appear 
that some of its work has already been done. 


- 


x * * 


New Style in New Issues 


A Bank rate of 4 per cent has put a premium on 
ingenuity in the new issue market. Rugby Portland Cement 
has now followed the fashion set by Distillers and Triplex 
Safety Glass, but with its own ingenious trimmings. It 
is making a “rights” issue of {1 million 4} per cent un- 
secured loan stock, 1957-62, complete with an option to 
subscribe to an issue of £1 million ordinary shares next year 
at a price that is less than half the current market price 
of the company’s existing equities. Ordinary shareholders 
are to be offered the right to take up the new loan 
stock at par, in the ratio of £1 loan stock for every two §s. 
ordinary shares held. Each {£1 of new loan stock will carry 
with it the option to subscribe for one new §s. ordinary share, 
at ros, 6d. each, at the end of 1953. Once the loan 
stock is allotted the option certificates will be given a separate 
quotation in the market ; dealings in such option certificates 
are familiar enough in the mining market, but they have 
not been seen in the industrial share market for many years. 


Without the alternatives of taking up the option on the 
ordinary shares at 10s. 6d. (which compares with a current 
market price of 22s. 3d.), or of selling these options on the 
open market, a straightforward offer of 4 43 per cent un- 
secured loan stock would have been doomed to certain 
failure ; the option certificates should now ensure that deal- 
ings in the loan stock cum option begin at a premium. By a 
piece of arithmetic almost as ingeniousas the issue itself, the 


chairman, Mr Halford Reddish, was able to show this week . 


that, under the present regime of profits tax and EPL, borrow- 
ing on such a loan stock will not have an adverse effect upon 
the amount of profits available for equity distribution ; in 
fact, it will actually increase them—so long as the average 
amount of borrowed money in any one chargeable period 
exceeds that outstanding during the standard EPL years. In 
comparison with the novel details of the offer the purpose 
of the issue is almost mundane. The new money is required 
to pay off a short-term loan of £500,000, arranged last year 
to finance plant extensions at home, and to finance the buiid- 
ing of new cement plants in Trinidad and Western Australia. 


& 
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German Debts Near Agreement ? 


The international conference on German prewa; 
debts has this week been moving rapidly towards a succossfy| 


conclusion, A plenary session of the cofiference is due (\ ake 
place at the end of this week. It will probably set it. se) 
on agreement on all points except a remaining differen. ¢ op 
the dollar clause in Young Bonds which may have :.) be 
smoothed out between the American and other bondho|ders 
after the London conference has closed. Subject to this yap 
the agreement by the four sub-committees should be im. 
pleted by the end of this week and details should be yb. 
lished in the very near future. ‘The trustees and paying ayents 
of Potash Bonds have this week announced that wit! the 
approval of the-international bondholders committee, ‘hey 
have withdrawn proposals which were submitted to the tri. 
partite commission on German debts, with the agreeme i: 
the potash ‘producers. After discussions with the producers 
it has been decided to await the outcome of the conference on 
German external debts before considering whether further 
proposals can be formulated for approval of the bondho! Jers’ 
committee and the bondholders. 


* * * 


of 


Cable and Wireless Costs Increase 


The nationalised Cable and Wireless operating company 
will benefit indirectly, but perhaps only in a modest degree, 
from the increases in overseas telegraph rates beiween 
Britain and the Dominions announced by the GPO this week. 
But unless it conducts successful negotiations for higher 
charges with its most important customers, the Crown 
Colonies, it may be unablé to report a net profit next 
year. In the year to March 31st last, the inflation of costs 
throughout the world had already cut so deeply into recepits 
that the earned surplus fell from £2,232,743 to £1,481,649 
and the net balance after tax from £833,340 to £464,660. 
This balance was insufficient to cover the £630,000 needed 
to meet the customary dividend of 6 per cent (which, since 
nationalisation, has been payable to the Treasury). Rather 
than draw on the carry forward, the directors have 
therefore decided “in view of the company’s general financial 
position and the present trends of revenue and expenditure ” 
to cut the dividend to 2} per cent ; this will absorb £393,750, 
and leave £70,910 to be added to the carry forward. 

Last year the company’s total receipts rose very slightly, 
from {10,203,653 to {10,229,914 (with telephone and 
message receipts virtually unchanged) ; meanwhile working 
expenses, including higher wage and salary payments, rose 
from {4,457,961 to £5,247,444, and total expenses (includ- 
ing provisions for depreciation and renewals that make some 
allowance—except on cables—for present-day replacement 
costs) from £8,531,615 to £9,404,838. Total telegraph 
traffic increased by six million words to 492 million words 
last year, but the calls handled by the radio telephone circuits 
declined from 3,000,000 to 2,750,000 paid minutes, in spite 
of ~~ bern services. This decline was largely _ 
to general trade recession in 0 jally wit 
a 38 Hongkong, espec 


* * * 


3 


Open Trade in Lead 


_ This week’s decision to restore an open market for |cad 
is welcome. It is hoped that private dealing in lead can b<gin 
on October rst, broadly on the same lines as for dealing 10 
tin. The market will be free to deal in lead whether it comes 
from non-dollar or dollar sources (subject to ex € contro 
to prevent currency evasion) and full arbitrage facilities will 
be afforded with the New York market. In taking this ‘cP, 
the authorities accept the risk of losing some dollars but s:1c¢ 
the United States is now a net importer of lead—at the 16 
of about 200,000 tons a year—the risk is hardly great. \od 
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gome initial loss of dollars, if it occurred, might be regarded 
3s a minor matter compared with the larger benefits, both 
direct and indirect, that should follow the re-establishment of 
London as an international lead market. Moreover, if there 
is any dollar loss, it is likely to be offset by gains in EPU 
currencies, and these are at present equivalent to gold. 

Almost all the lead used im this country is imported, and 
Australia is the largest source of supply. In the twelve months 
since June, 19§1, United Kingdom imports of lead amounted 
to 210.000 tons, of which 116,000 tons came from Australia 
and 28.000 tons from Canada. During this period unusually 
large imports totalling 54,000 tons came from Mexico and 
Peru under contracts made by the Ministry of Materials 
last year, but shipments from these sources have now ceased. 
Smaller quantities are also being imported from Belgium, 
Germany and various other countries. Since last autumn lead 
consumption in this country has declined rapidly ; monthly 
consumption of lead is running no higher than 6,000 tons 
of virgin metal compared with 13,500 tons a month in 1951. 
Stocks have increased sharply ; by the end of May they had 
reached over 120,000 tons compared with a mere 27,000 tons 
a year ago. This increase has occurred despite the sale to 
the United States of §3,000 tons from government-owned 
stocks carlier this year. It is reported that further sales have 
taken place recently but details have not been given. 


Lead has never been as short as zinc and copper. 


Although for a time last year it seemed that a serious shortage 
might be developing, lead was nevér allocated by the Inter- 
national Materials Conference. The rapid improvement in 


supplies makes nonsense of Mr Bevan’s assertion that there is 
an international shortage of lead. As supplies have increased 
so prices have fallen and the continual changes in official 
prices in this country and the United States during the last 
few months have made the need for a world market price 
plain beyond dispute. The British price which was arourid 
{175 a ton at the beginning of this year is now down to 
about {131 a ton, delivered consumers’ works, and is about 
{3 a ton above the current American level of 16 cents a Ib., 
spot New York. The world price that will emerge when the 
London Metal Exchange reopens mtay be near the American 
level, but lead is now being offered on continental markets 
for as little as £14§-£120 a ton. 


* * * 


New Season in Hudson’s Bay 


This year’s shipping season on the once dangerous 
Hudson Bay route opened on July 23rd, three days earlier 
than in 1951 and thirteen days earlier than in 1949. The 
marine insurance market has agreed that minimum additional 
premiums for voyages to Port Churchill between July 23rd 
and October roth will be reduced to 7s. 6d. per cent for 
vessels carrying a gyro compass, compared with 10s. per 
cent in 1950 (when the rates were last altered) and with 40s. 
per cent twenty years ago; for ships not carrying a gyro 
compass additional premiums remain at 40s. per cent, com- 
pared with §0s. per cent twenty years ago. These concessions 
by insurers follow upon the eleventh report by the Common- 
wealth Shipping Committee on Hudson Bay insurance rates, 
which reveals that there were no major casualties on the 
route last year.” Most of the vessels going to Port Churchill, 
of course, now carry all the modern aids to navigation—in- 
cluding radar, which is very valuable in ice-infested waters 
even though it is only of limited service in finding leads out 
of pack ice, In addition, important additional aids in the 
Strait and Bay have recently been provided by the Canadian 
Government. Two new charts have been published and 
RCA ! airplanes flying over the area report the positions of 
ice fields and ice packs ; these reports are relayed through 
land-tased radio stations and by the patrol ice-breaking 
vessel N.B. McLean, which is equipped with towing gear, a 
searchlight and salvage t. Another armed ice breaker 
1s now building for the ian Navy. 
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Last year 7} million bushels of wheat were shipped to 
Europe from Port Churchill in 21 vessels and the Common- 
wealth Shipping Committee argues that up to § more vessels 
Carrying an additional 24 million bushels could comfortably 
have been handled. Hitherto vessels have been forced 
to clear Port Churchill by October roth, but the Committee 
points out that in only one year in the last quarter century 
has ice come down the Churchill River as early as this; in 
any event the river freezes first, and freezing-up thereafter 
extends gradually to the Bay and then to the Strait, so that 
vessels can normally safely remain at Port Churchill for 
several days after the first appearance of up-river ice in the 
harbour. The insurance market has partly conceded this 
point, and will allow vessels to remain at Port Churchill until 
October 15th this year, subject to the payment of additional 
premiums at 25 per cent above the scale for the normal season 
ending on October roth. 


Shorter Notes 


The administrators of Rumanian, Hungarian and 
Bulgarian property in the United Kingdom will shortly be 
directed to distribute these assets to British creditors of these 
ex-enemy countries. It is expected that about {£7 million will 
be available for creditors of Rumania, {600,000 for creditors 
of Hungary and {110,000 for creditors of Bulgaria. This 
news led to a rise in East European bonds in the Stock 
Exchange this week, with Rumanian bonds showing particular 
strength. 

* 


The Standard Motor Company has set up, with its 
Australian distributor a new company, Standard Motor 
Products, Ltd., which will start the assembly and “ pro- 
gressive manufacture” of the company’s cars and also of the 
Ferguson tractor in Australia. Several leading British manu- 
facturers already have assembly plants in Australia, as they 
have in the other major export markets. By starting produc- 
tion proper, as distinct from putting together knocked-down 
cars imported from Britain, Standard may get some of the 
advantages that General Motors is already reaping from its 
Australian factories: that is, of producing a car that may be 
in principle a foreign design but which has been tailored 
locally to fit Australian conditions. 

x 


Princes Investments, Ltd., has withdrawn its intended 
offer of 6s. for each §s. ordinary stock unit of Grosvenor 
House (Park Lane), Ltd., following a recommendation by the 
directors of the latter ‘company to its shareholders that the 
offer should be rejected. In a circular to shareholders in 
Grosvenor House the directors pointed out that a recent 
valuation of the company’s properties would support a value 
of 12s. each for the §s. ordinary stock units of the company 
on a going concern basis ; this compares with the market 
price just before the announcement of the offer by Princes 
Investments of 3s. 6d. 
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Annuai Subscription Rates 


U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7 I4s, Malaya : £6 5s. 
Canada: $21.50 or £7 14s. Hongkong : £6 10s. 
South and Central America and Egypt : £6. 


West Indies : £7. _ 

Australia : £6 15s. (sterling). 
rling). 

se ee nae my Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5 5s. 

india and Ceylon: £6. Gibraltar, Malta: £3 15s, 

Iran: £6, Poland, iceland: £5 5s. 

Iraq: £6. Rest of Europe: £4 15s. 


Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5 5s. 
East Africa : £5 5s. 
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Company Notes 


General Electric.—Demand——and there- 
fore ultimately investment—in the electrical 
industry appears to be flowing in the right 
direction, towards capital goods and away 
from consumer goods. In a report accom- 
panying the full accounts of GEC for the 
year to March 3ist, the chairman, Sir Harry 
Railing, reveals that orders for consumer 
goods began to fall towards the end of the 
financial year, and have continued to do so 
both at home and abroad throughout the 
spring and early summer. This decline, 
however, has been more than offset by the 
increased demand for capital goods, and Sir 
Harry is therefore able to report fresh records 
in production, sales, exports and outstanding 
orders on GEC’s books. The expansion in 
turnover was achieved in spite of shortages 
of materials and labour early in the financial 
year, and it has been reflected in the increase 
in group trading profits from £7,424,716 to 
£8,617,275. A further increase in taxation, 
from £3,640,848 to £4,455,066, has whittled 
down the advance in net profits to a mere 
£113,075, but the net balance of £2,091,114 
still comfortably covers the interim dividend 
of 74 per cent (paid on the ordinary capital of 
£4,198,372) and the final dividend of 15 per 


Years to Mar. 31, 


Consolidated earnings :— 1951 1952 
£ £ 

Tr ading DIOR: Toi csagcsnavessa 7,424,716 8,617,275 
POLE SRO iiss cnct0ds neauce 7,979,793 9,276,889 
Depreciation .o.cs.cesveseeciecs 1,038,724 1,092,896 
. POREMN x 505-4 abbs ey cs sesh cay 3,640,848 4,455,066 

Ob ONE oe one bids -»-«+ 1,978,039 2,091,114 
Or linary dividends . bow aaa 495,933 628,181 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 224 224° 
General reserve .........c0s60 298,252 45,000 
Stock depreciation reserve ...... 481,572 838,672 
Plant replacement reserve ...... 750,000 500,000 
Added to group carry forward .. 173,516 309,511 


Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 


Fixed assets, Jess depreciation ... 10,234,710 11,656,735 
Net current assets. ............. 25,500,427 31,377,415 
UO os. hs ac gtnée ia aeed Gad 25,247,010 33,541,257 
Cael s accgees ors : 4,676,590 5,256,095 
PWG So eek eh co kee 19,043,820 25,129,741 





Ordinary capital 4,198,372 5,877,720 
£1 ordinary stock at 79s. 6d. yields £5 13s. per cent. 

* Interim dividend of 7} per cent on £4,198,372 capital 

and a final dividend of 15 per cent on £5,877,720 ‘capital. 


cent €paid on the capital of £5,877,720 as 
increased by the “rights” issue in the 
spring). 

This successful “rights” issue provided 
the base for further expansion. A good deal 
of the new money was quickly absorbed in 
financing increased investment in stocks and 
work in progress ; the increase in the book 
value of stocks from £25,247,010 to 
£33,541,257 was the natural outcome of a 
higher volume of production and of the rises 
in material costs and labour rates. In recog- 
nition of the growth in the group’s business 
and stature, the directors have decided to 
capitalise 5,887,720 from the share 
premium account in order to issue a 100 per 
cent scrip bonus to equity shareholders. On 
present prospects dividend disbursements in 
the coming year certainly seem more likely to 
go up than go down. 


“ 


* 


Patons and Baildwins.—The statement 
made by Mr P. A. Wright, the chairman of 
Patons and Baldwins, adds the greys and 
half tones to the sombre picture revealed by 
the company’s preliminary statement, which 
was discussed in‘ these columns on July 5th. 
After revaluing all stocks of wool tops and 
yarns at market prices on May 3rd, the 
group’s déficit on trading amounted to 
£293,492, compared with a surplus of 
£3,834,696 in 1950-51, a year in which 
profits were swollen by heavy inventory 
gains. Mr Wright does not explicitly dis- 
close the extent-of stock losses in the latest 
year, but his statement confirms the impres- 
sion that these losses were far heavier than 
the withdrawal of only £700,000 from the 
contingencies reserve might at first suggest. 
He reveals that the overall weight of raw 


wool and top stocks held by the group on 
May 3rd was approximately the same 
as at the end of the previous financial year, 
although the consolidated balance sheet 
shows a fall in the value of stocks from 
£13, 396,641 to £9,910,989. In the parent 
company’s balance sheet the value of stocks 
has fallen even more sharply, from 
£13,391,677 to £7,887,151, although the 
weight of stocks held in Britain has actually 
risen. 

The fall in stock values has been accom- 
panied by a decline in bank overdrafts and 
acceptance credits, from £2,361,207 to 
£845,123, and by a rise in cash balances 
from £200,250 to £547,464. These changes 
and the payment of a 10 per cent ordinary 
dividend for the year are the only welcome 
features of the accounts themselves, but the 
chairman’s statement does throw a more 


Years ended 
April 28, May 3, 
1951 1952 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :—~ £ £ 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 8,092,157 8,552,444 
Net current assets. ..........0- 10,938,115 9,562,901 
ROME, voce n eben tent its texs 13,396,641 9,910,989 
SES cask 3h cope es casas sesean 200,250 547,464 
Bank overdrafts and acceptance 
COONINE 2 ky SAGA ead cas Hedae 2,361,207  845,1 
ROWNING 5k ives cnsus canes 7,851,996 7,081,7 
Ordinary capital .........0¢r+% 2,638,829 2,638,829 


£1 ordinary stock at 49s.xd, yields £4 2s. per cent. 


encouraging light on future prospects. Mr 
Wright hopes that the coming year will 
* see the commencement of a recovery in the 
wool trade.” Lower prices have not, as 
yet, brought any marked resurgence in sales, 
but if the current recovery in wool prices 
is maintained the industry should be re- 
lieved of its biggest headache—the threat 
of further stock losses. Mr Wright -gives 
due weight to this factor. in pointing out 
that “the past year has seen the major 
portion of the recession which so obviously 
had to be faced when one considered the 
peak prices to which wool prices had risen 
by March, 1951.” 


* 


John Brown.—Asiaccounting records were 
damaged by fire at the Coventry works of 
Wickman, Ltd., last March, the accounts of 
the Wickman group of companies have been 
omitted from the consolidated accounts of 
John Brown. Following the necessary adjust- 
ments in the accounts, the preliminary state- 
ment for the year to March 31st last shows 
that the group’s profits before tax. have 
advanced from just over £1,464,000 to nearly 
£1,720,000. There has obviously been no 
slackening in demand for the group’s pro- 
ducts, and this imcrease in gross profits 
suggests that the group, though possibly 
handicapped by shortages of-steel, has been 
able to increase its output by the utilisation 
of additional capacity. Unfortunately for 
shareholders taxation, at £1,132,612 (against 
£874,814), has eaten so deeply into gross 
earnings that the consolidated net profit has 
actually fallen slightly from £589,583 to 
£587,361. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the directors have been content, in effect— 
once allowance is made for last year’s 100 per 
cent scrip bonus—to maintain the tax free 
ordinary dividend for the year at 7$ per cent. 
As in the previous year, this dividend absorbs 
£323,083, and the balance carried forward by 
the group has been increased from £1, 253,827 
to £1,361,027._ At the current price of 
425, 3d. the £1 ordinary stock units offer 
a gross yield of 63 per cent—a yield that 
suggests that investors are not ‘expecting 
much more than the maintenance of 
a tax free rate of 74 per cent in the current 
year. With its widespread interests in the 
shipbuilding and engineering industries, the 
group should certainly not suffer from any 
lack of orders this year, although there may 
be a temporary check to production if capacity 
has to be switched from rearmament to 
exports. 
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9 Jan 
100 aca 9848| 984) 5 : 
Exch, 2 97 9T 13 9 3 
1 99 |S. Fundg | 1307 
100%| 97§ |S. Fundg. 9 | 9 | 210 9 
99 96 |S. Funde, 97 Wis 353 
95% |W. Bds. 52) ba-s6 6H; 97 | 3 si 
l \Pundg. 28% "52-57; 974 | 9713 § 9; 
1008 <5 i Dee 97 oni 3 ¢ ¥ 
1 96 - Loan 3% "55-59, 98 8 Say 
92 87 Savings 3% "55-65 885*| 88)" 4 2 9) 
4 Fundg. 24% "56-61/ 894 | 140 
Brig ad Funds, 3,960. + tan 
88 | 82. |Pundg. 3% °66-68.| asfe| safe! ¢ 5 7, 
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87 Savings 3% °60-7 | 824% 4 7 9: 
85%| 79% Savings 2}%'64-67| 818 | 818) 4 4 U1: 
101 984 [Victory 34 "20-76; 1008 | 994° 4 0 fs 
78% SE |Savings 3% 65-7 ; 808 4 7 Of 
a 814#\Consols 4% (aft’ e 82g*| 824*| 417 37 
| ™ (Conv. 33% ? faft’61)| 1a | 7481415 3 
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| 5S3§ |Treas.2$%(aft’75); 554 | 558/411 Bf 
71 | St Frc Sr n 654 | est | 4 is “yf 
894 \Treas, 34% 77-80) | 85414 9 61 
78 73 |Redemp. 3% » 86-96, 755 | 758) 4 5 6 
81 | 72% |W.Loan3}%aft’52, 738) 738) 415 1/ 
61 ‘Consols 24° 564 | 5686/4 8 Tf 
8 18% (Br. Elec, 30, 68-13) Sih} “8145 ) 4 8 51 
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89%} 85% /Br. Iron & Steel i 
| 34% "19-81... 845% 85° / 4 8 5i 
(6) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (J) To latest date 
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year 5 |: eee | Pe | _ | ‘aly 
ear 195; july July Juls 
Jan. } to Stocks 23, | 30, | 50, 
july # 1952 ; 1953 | 1952 
“High ; Low fs. d. 
8 yy) 53 jAnglo-Am. 10/-.| 64 | P 415 2 
64 | 5,/Anglo-Iran £1. . 6a; 5 5 22 
84/— | 66/~ \Assoc, Elec, {1.| 69/6 | 69/6 {515 1 
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30/- | 18/3 Br. Ecacow 1oj/-| 21/9 | 21/6 | 6 1411 
29/74) 25/10}/Br. Motor Cp. 5/-| 28/44 | 28/44 | 
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$744 | $59 Can. $55. vi 455 
52/ | 39 Conte 1” Siueiie ; 41 | 41/104 5 19 4 
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| | 
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38 | 31 Pridenth ‘4° £i St 33% 5 1S 6 
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98/1 176/10} “Shell” Stk. {1.| 80/= | 80/- [514 5f 
115/— | 49/3 \Tube Invest. 1. 51/3 | 51/3 | 417 7 
89/9 | 77/9 (T. & Newall 82/6 | 82/6 | 417 9 
49/6 | 38/9 [Unilever £1.:..| 45/- | 46/3 [516 9 
46/3 20/3 |Union Castle £1) 20/6 | 20/6 |6 1 lls 
41/9 | 36/6 |Union Dise:-£1.| 38/-* | 37/-"| 5 8 } 
um [25/104 Uud. Molass. 10/-| 30/- | 30/- | 612 ™ 
31/— |U. Sua Betong{1 a 37/6 (2% 135 + 
an 40/- \Vickers {1..... 41/6 | 42/3 | 518 $ 
he 38/6 |Woolworth 5/-.| 40/6 | 39/9 § 6 it 
ale Te oem a (e) Yield basis 1 %. _(f) Yield 
g) oe 16%. (h) Yield. basis 
jeld basis 19° 8%. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 


ordit evenue was /60,645,000, against 
srdinary expenditure of £44,812,000 and 
‘cyes tu sinking funds £260,000. Thus, in- 
juding sinking fund allocations of £8,817,000 
the de accrued since April 1, 1952, was 
{216 00 compared with a surplus of 
755,862,000 for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 





April LA 
951 | 


























to to july | July 
1952-55 uty 28,| Jul 28, | 26, 
pee te 
eC : Receipts into the 
REVENUE Exchequer 

“Cup. REVENUE 
Income Tax 1804225 288, 148) 340,058 23, 048 14,722 
Sur-tax 123, ’ 
Estate, etc., Duties | 175, \ 
Stamps 7, 
Profits Tax & EPT | 452, 
ExcessProfitsLevy| 5, 
Special Cor tribu- 

tion and otner 2, 

Inland Revenue 
Total Inland Rev. '261872 
Cain 1043500] 314,144) 327, re 287) 17,063 
Excise 772,000, 228,813, 202 287 33,713) 13,930 
Total Customs and "id x mee ‘| 

Excise .. 1815 542,957) 529,782, 46,000; 30,993 
Motor I 64,15 8,833 1, 84 862 ‘ 
Sarpl’s! ig.| 12,000 57,500) ... pe - 
P.O. (Net! ts eee 700) ove 700 . 
Broade es| 15.0 3,400, 2,7 700... 
Sundry | 26,0 6,765 5,785 ... j 544 
Misce S i 

P Stores) | 110,000} 26,184 31,24 318) 186 
Total . 466137911 38542 111040 hata 078) 60,645 
Seip a a ee 
Post Off 209,23: 56, 700 59, x 5,800 3,800 
Income x on 

E.F efunds 4,90 1,675, 1,97 77 15 
Total 487551011 1969171171574 87,955: 64,460 





Tssues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
" thousand) 















{¢ thousand) af 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
* | 


















ebt 575, 126,758, 152,0 2,654) 3,828 

rayne N. 

Ire] 40,00: 1,507) +e 
Other ¢ Funds; 10,0 ose 
Tot 4,161) 5,402 | 
Sup Ces 54,541) 39,410 | 
Total Ord, Expd, | 58,702) 44,812 | 
Sinking ] KIS 3, Sana 8, 31 eee { 260 
Total (excl. Self- nS | 

Bal. Expd.).... 58,702; 45,072 
| 
Seir-Baiancine i 
Post Office .. | 209,23 5,800; 3,800 
Income Tax. on | 

E.P.T. Refunds; 4, 77) 15 


62,579! 48,887 





Total 
te 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 


£287,215 to {2,751,393 the other operations 
for the week increased the National Debt 
by £6,423,795 to £25,978 million. 


NET RECEIPTS ( thousand) 


Nil 
NET ISSUES ({ thousand 
PO & Telegraph (Money) Act, Yeso pies . hint : 850 
EPT Refi inds. * 2.0 O46 wh 48'S Se CHEE ees aoc ees nee . 20 
a al Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3{1)*..... +. 8,100 
= ancons Financial Provisions Act, 1946 -— 
on (1) War Damage: War Damage Commission.. 3,000 
iscell. Financial Proys. Acts, 1946 and 1950 :— 
Patt Cor Contingencies Pus oi sueee soso c¢scce . 10,000 
nance Ac ts, 1946 and 1947, Postwar Credits pei 314 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


week ended July 26, 1952, total Tax Reserve Certs. 


Recerprs | PAYMENTS 
oe ary Bills .... 45,974 | Nat. Savings Certs. 1,300 
2,791 } 24% Det. Bonds.. 635 
Other Debt :— 3% Def. Bonds.:. 1,347 
Internal ....... 4,565 3% Ter. Annvities. 1,850 
Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 41,780 
63, 538 46, 912 







Date of 
‘Pender 


2590-0 | 1521- 
2650-0 | 1499- 
2690-0 | 
2710-0) 1484- 
2750-0 | 1503- 
2790-0 | 1517- 


2830-0 | 1504- 
4336-6 


2910-0 | 1440- 





FLOATING DEBT 


1477- 


HOP WN eww 





2940-0 | 1462- 
2970-0 | 1443- 


Offered Applied) 4 notte i 


26] 3000-0 | 1459- 








nw 


Ways & Means 

Advances Float- 
Public | Bk. of Debt 
Depts.| E8: 

pS. land 











nS. 4408-7 
6) 0-2 4429-1 
“One 4452-3 
a 4481-8 
7) 45 4498-7 
WS ican 4560-7 
“5 | 0-3 4581-7 
8) 2-3 4638-2 
309-0 | 2-3 4647-8 
' 
308-9 | 4659-5 
303-0 | 4705-7 
327-8 | 1-8 4743-0 
285-5 | 2-3 4747-3 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount 
(£ million) 


For 














Average |Allotted 
or Rate at 
of Min. 
Allotment Rate 


d. 











July 27 | 230-0 | 342-8 | 230-0] 10 2-56 53 
1952 

April 25 | 200-0 | 296-3 | 200-0] 46 4-20 63 

May 2} 200-0 | 326-8 | 200-0] 46 11-03 35 
. 9 | 230-0 | 300-5 | 230-0) 47 4-11 68 
» 16 | 230-0 | 295-0 | 230-0] 47 8-07 20 
" 93 | 220-0 | 302-3 | 220-0] 47 7-94 63 
" 30 | 240-0 | 307-2 | 240-0] 47 8-25 71 

June 6 | 240-0 | 306-5 | 240-0] 48 4.09 71 
» 13 | 240-0 | 310-4 | 240-0] 48 0-36 72 
" 20 | 250-0} 301-1 | 250-0] 48 8-25 17 
” 97 | 240-0 | 302-4 | 240-0] 49 0-44 14 

July 4 | 240-0 | 308-8 | 240-0] 49 0-45 73 
» 11 | 240-0 | 315-2 | 240-0} 49 4-20 68 
» 18 | 230-0 | 322-9 | 230-0} 49 3-88 59 
» 25 | 220-0 | 317-2 | 220-0] 49 3-88 56 
On July 25th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 


from 


uly 28 to August 2, 1952, were accepted dated 


Monday to Saturday as to about 56 per cent at £99 7s. &d., 
and applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Treasury Bills to a maximum of {220 million were offered 


on August Ist. 


For the week ended August 2nd the 


| banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


MATIONAL SAVINGS 
({ thousand) 


211,759, 225,87 
268,417 258,23 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 30, 1952 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued —- ‘ Govt. Debt... 11,615,100 
In Circulation 1515,099,068| Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 1535,755,777 
partment... 35,257,755 | Other Sec. ... 717,647 
Coin (other 
than gold) . 2,511,476 
Amt. of i cteceeriety 
Issue ....... 1550,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
248s. per oz. 
DR coxa xs 356,823 
1550,356,823 | 1550,356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ : £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Sec..... 292,351,430 
DOR a bs caus 3,752,272 | Other Secs. :— 49,036,880 
Public Deps.:- 28,621,220' Discounts and 
Public Accts.* _ 10,398,672 Advances... 21,646,683 
H.M. Treas. | Securities.... 27,390,197 
Special Acet. 18,222,548 | 
Other Deps,:~- 331,219,295 
Bankers... .. 262,006,731 | Notes........ 35,257,755 
Other Accts.. 69,212,564 | Coin. ........ 1,519,722 
378, 145, 787 378, 145, 187 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 


a nn i ee 


1951 1952 
Aug. | July July july 
i 16 23 Rt) 


ssue Deft. :-— 
Notes in circulation ..... 


-8,1502-6)1515-1 
Notes in banking depart- i 


ment ...... a% eviews 15-7; 47-7) 35-3 
Government debt and 
securities*® ........... 1496-7 1546-8)1546-8 
Other securities......... 0-7 0-7 0-7 
Gold and coin.......... 2-9 2-9 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine oz... 248/0' 248/0| 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :-—~ 
Public Accounts ........ 14-4 10-3 10-4 
Treasury Specia] Account 13-6 38-2 138-2 
WINE 5 oho es ss chee 272-9 265-2) 262-0 
CRC ia ci Saicaviees 64-7 65-7, 69-2 
EONOR Wied Cbadedcbseoas 365-6 359-4) 359-8 
Securities — 
Government. ......-+-.. 324-2 282-9 292-3 
Discounts, ete... ......... 25-3 28-3 21-6 
ie ith. cbse cans i oe 17-3 179-2, 27-4 
NE Sais 85.5 Sap area 366-8) 328-4 341-3 
Banking dept. reserve..... 17-0 49-2) 36-8 
o ° © 
° > 0 
* Propertiok™. go... ase 2% 4-6 13-6 10-2 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased from {1,500 million to £1,550 
million on July 22, 1952. 


‘“‘TuHe Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
Prices (1927= 100) 


uly 24, uly uly 
1951 7 1952 1952 

eals and meat....... *8 95 . 
Other foods ........... 180-6 188-8 191-7 
SOE oe ie veut 291-9 217-3 221-4 
WON os oni whe ciina ss 340-7 372-3 372-2 
Miscellaneous .......... 196-4 490: ‘4 189-2 





GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 14, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
# dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 


cash prices duri last week were as follows -— 








SILVER 


Loadon ‘New York) Bombay 
‘+r ounceiper ounce/per 106 tolas 


1952 Bombay 


ante hE OREN A OREBN ipa etal tantpultate beetje tenastiiseny 
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/ 


THE BRITISH PLASTER BOARD LIMITED 


CONTINUED STRONG DEMAND FOR GYPSUM PLASTERS 


TURNOVER CONSIDERABLY INCREASED __ A 


LORD BELPER ON INJURIOUS EFFECT OF EXISTING TAXATION LEVEL 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The British Plaster Board Limited was held 
on July 24th at 20, St. James’s Square, Lon- 
don, S.W:1, The Rt. Hon. Lord Belper, PC, 
DL, JP (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is the chairman’s statement, 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1952:— 


It is with deep regret that I record the 
death on September 7, 1951, of Mr C. 
Macfarlane Cullen. Mr Cullen had given 
distinguished service to our subsidiary, 
D. Anderson and Son, Limited, over a period 
of 40 years, latterly as chairman and joint 
managing director. He was appointed to the 
board of The British Plaster Board Limited, 
on February 6, 1947, and his counsel was 
much sought after throughout our company. 
His passing is a real loss. 


. 

Mr F. W. Anthony, who has attained the 
age of 70, is retiring from the board of The 
British Plaster Board Limited. We are 
fortunate, however, in that he has agreed to 
remain in an advisory capacity on the boards 
of a few of our subsidiary companies, includ- 
ing The Gotham Company, Limited, which 
he joined some 49 years ago, becoming chair- 
man of that company in 1939. The 
amalgamation of The Gotham Company, 
Limited, and The British Plaster Board 
Limited, in 1935 was one of the first of the 
series by which this group was formed, and 
it was then that Mr Anthony joined the 
board of the parent company. His long and 
highly efficient service to the company has 
been a material factor in the ‘success 
achieved, and his colleagues join with me in 


wishing him a prolonged and happy period . 


of retirement from his executive duties. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE-SHEET 


As foreshadowed in my statement a year 
ago, after expert advice the company’s fixed 
assets have been revalued, and they are now 
shown at figures which are more realistic in 
terms of the postwar value of the pound 
sterling. I should, however, emphasise that 
your directors have been conscious of the 
possibilities of a fall over the next few years 
in the cost of plant and buildings, and that, 
while the object has been to arrive at a reason- 
able value of the unexpired life of the fixed 
assets based on the possible replacement cost, 
a conservative view has been taken. Never- 
theless, you will observe from a study of the 
consolidated balance-sheet that the surplus 
arising from. this revaluation is the very sub- 
stantial amount of £4,220,612, shown under 
capital reserves. The fixed assets now stand 
at £6,298,163. 


The value of shares in associated companies 
has been increased by £75,794, which is 
mainly accounted for by the investment in 
Placoplatre, a plaster board manufacturing 
company in France, 


The marked increase in stocks and debtors 
is in line with the common experience of 
industry today, and emphasises the toll taken 
of cash resources in a period of rapid inflation. 
This increase is offset to some extent by the 
greater amounts due to trade creditors. 


Contracts for future capital expenditure, 
noted at the foot of the balance-sheet, show 
a substantial increase at £621,750. This 
largely reflects the putting in hand of the 
project for the supply of anhydrite for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, which I 
mentioned a year ago. We have now 


entered into a contract with the United 
Sulphuric Acid Corporation, Limited, 
for quantities of approximately 250,000 


tons per annum, which will be mined 
in the North of England where the necessary 
reserves have been proved. Your company’s 
organisation is well equipped to undertake to 
supply this indigenous material to any other 
such nationally important projects which may 
materialise. The country’s economic position 
points to the necessity of using its indigenous 
materials wherever possible; especially, per- 
haps, when it effects a saving of hard 
currency. 


We are now deep-mining upwards of one 
and a half million tons per annum of gypsum 
and anhydrite and our current and potential 
capacity is such that we can readily arrange 
to meet all demands likely to be made upon 
us. 


Ix is interesting to record, at this point, 
that during the last three years our own 
deep boring plants have covered wide areas 
in the proving of appreciably greater reserves 
of both gypsum and anhydrite. 


As you will have observed from the 
balance-sheet, the market value of our invest- 
ments is lower than cost, less reserve as at 
March 31, 1951. This is due to the severe 
fall which has occurred in Governfnent 
securities and an appropriation of £50,000 
has been made out of this year’s profits to 
investment reserve to cover this reduction in 
value. Fortunately, these particular securities 
are redeemable at par in 1964-67. 


TURNOVER 


Turnover again increased considerably— 
by nearly one-third over the previous year— 
in spite of difficulties for the first eight 
months in securing adequate supplies of 
paper for the manufacture of plaster board 
and felt, and shortages of metals which con- 
tinued throughout the year and prevented 
higher outputs of hot brass stampings and 
drop steel forgings by our Birmingham and 
Stourbridge companies. 


The availability of adequate supplies of 
paper in the latter part of the financial year 
unfortunately coincided with the effects of 
the recession experienced by some sections 
of the building material industries, and sales 
of plaster board were somewhat restricted 
towards the end of the period through falling 
demand. Reduced demand for this particular 
product still continues, and there are now 
less orders for roofing felt. There are, how- 
ever, signs that the absorption of unusually 
large stocks built up by merchants and 
builders will bring imcreased orders before 
very long. 


I am glad to state that demand for plasters 
and other gypsum products continues to be 
strong and-sales in the group as a whole 
are satisfactory. ae 


ignoring initial allowances—which, i, 


PROFITS 
The method of writing off depr. 


ition 
has been. amended by reassessing 1 a 
expired life of the assets. It is significant 
of the need for a change in the attitide of 


the taxation authorities to this subjec: thar, 
an 
case, are now withdrawn—the Reven: ma 
in effect, only prepared to take into account 
rather less than 12s. in every £1 deemed 
necessary by your directors to be set aside 
as depreciation for the year under review. 


Consolidated trading profits at £1,259,077 
show an increase of £204,470, or nearly one- 
fifth more than last year, and this can, | 
think, be taken as a satisfactory result of the 
increased sales if due allowance is made for 
the heavy imcrease in costs beyond our 
control, Taxation has absorbed"the majority 
of this increase in profit, so that the amount 
of £418,883 left over is only £42,157 more 
than the previous year’s figure. 


I know that you are conscious of the 
injurious effect of existing levels of taxation 
and the consequent withdrawal from indus- 
try of cash required to maintain adequate 
working capital, quite apart from the neces- 
sity of making provision for replacement of 
fixed assets from time to time. 

Unless the peak of taxation has been 
reached and a gradual fall is to take place 
from now on, it is difficult to envisage how 
industry generally will be able to provide 
sufficient funds out of profits to take care 
of the replacement of fixed assets, and failure 
to do so is bound seriously to jeopardise 
efficiency in the future. 


PRICES 


You will be pleased to know that since my 
statement to you last year, there has been a 
satisfactory settlement over the contro! of 
the prices of our gypsum products. The 
previous Government had referred the whole 
matter to the Palmer Committee, whose 
interim and final re were both favour- 
able to our case. ter due consideration by 
the Minister of Works, the three Statutory 
Orders controlling the prices of gypsum pro- 
ducts were rescinded on December 27, |951, 
and a new volun control agreemen! was 
entered into with Ministry. In March 
of this year the Minister freed the gypsum 
industry from control altogether, in common 
with other building material industries, in- 
cluding the bitumen felt manufacturers 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES ABROAD 


Our associate companies in South Aica 
and Eire have both made good progress nd 
increased profits have been earned, whi: 0 
France our new associate company, 
Placoplatre, is also showing improved res''s, 
with its products already becoming a {) (or 
in the French building trade. 

_ Your diregtors have thought for some ‘m¢ 
that the British Plaster Board Limited should 
interest itself in the manufacture and »1¢ 
of some of its prodcts in the Rhodes:s. 
Recently, therefore, it was decided to tak: 4 
substantial imterest—telative to the size of 
the small-scale plants required—-in Southcco 


Rhodesia, in association with one of our sup- 
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pliers of paper in the United Kingdom and 


ot hers 
PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


The satisfactory results of the past year 
could not have been achieved without the 
sustained efforts of all our . employees, no 
matter of what degree. It is fitting that I 
should record this acknowledgment of their 
vital contribution to the year’s results. Both 


they and the company have again benefited 
hy the friendly relations with the trade unions 
which have continued oyer Many years. 
DIVIDEND 
The directors have decided to recommend 


, final dividend of 10 per cent, making, with 
the intcrim dividend, a total of 17} per cent 


for the year. This Compares with the total 
of 16 per cent paid for the previous year, 
and provides a small increase for the stock- 
holdes 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the fina! dividend of 10 per cent, making 174 
per cent for the year, was approved, 


The retiring directors, Mr ‘T. S. Durham, 
Mr R. G. Forsyth, Mr H. Leigh Newton and 
Mr |. H. Sheppard, were re-elected, and 
the remuneration Of the auditors, Messrs 
Bretherion Hurst and Company, having been 
fixed, proceedings terminated. 


GRAYSON, ROLLO & 
CLOVER DOCKS LIMITED 


\ PROFITABLE YEAR 


SIR DENYS GRAYSON ON TRADING 
CONDITIONS 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Grayson, Rollo & Clover Docks Limited, 
was held at Clover Docks, Birkenhead, on 
July 24th, the chairman, Sir Denys Grayson, 
Bi., presiding. 


The secretary read the notice convening 
the meeting. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1952:— 


In commenting on the affairs of the com- 
pany since our last meeting, I must first of. 
all record with great regret the death, on 
October 27, 1951, of my father, Sir Henry 
M. Grayson, Bt., KBE. His long association 
and his work with the company as_ chair- 
man is well known, and I am sure you will 
agree that the standing and prosperity of 
the conpany which has been attained under 
his leadership is a fitting memorial to him. 

You will observe from the accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1952, that again 
the company has had a profitable year, and 
your directors’ cemsider that the results are 
Quite sausfactory. 


THE DIVIDEND 


When we met last year, I made reference 
to the provision of a special dividend reserve 
accoun’ «s, following the statement made by 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
dividend on the ordinary shares was re- 
stricted 10 10 per cent. It had been the in- 
tention of the board to recommend an 
ordinary dividend for last year of 15 per cent 
and from the ditectors’ report now before 
you, | will be seem that this intention was 
implemented on December 11, 1951, when a 
Special dividend of 5 per cent was paid. Be- 
tween ihe date of our thirtieth annual general 
meeting and the payment of this special 
dividend the issued Capital of the company 


had been increased 
ordinary shares as a s, and the special 
dividend was paid on the full amount of the 


ordinary shares as existing at the date of pay- 
ment of this dividend. 


Shareholders will no doubt be interested 
to know that from each pound of the profit 
the Government will take in taxation 47,7 
per cent. Reserves, replacements and de- 
velopments, about 43.3 per cent, and the 
shareholders, preference and ordinary com- 
bined, 9 per cent. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


With regard to the appropriations from 
our trading profit, your directors recom- 
mend that £50,000 be transferred to the 
general reserve. It will be remembered that 
last year, the sum of £100,000 was trans- 
ferred to this reserve, but £50,000 had been 
brought from taxation reserve being a pro- 
vision no longer required, and the general 
reserve.now stands at the total of £352,885. 
The expenses of the bonus issue made in 
October last year have been written off, 
and {£70,000 is again recommended to be 
placed to the replacements and develop- 
ment account. 


Arrangements to provide pensions for the 
executive and general staffs have now been 
made with an insurance company, and you 
will see that a small balance of £3,907 
remains from the amount previously set aside. 
The directors have deemed it advisable to 
increase the balance of this account to £5,000 
as a reserve for future contingencies. 


The valuation of the property, plant and « 


machinery of the Company has been com- 
pleted, and a note of the figure arrived at by 
our valuers, viz., £1,590,584, appears on the 
balance sheet. You will appreciate that this 
valuation is made on a going concern basis at 
a time when the industry is well employed. 


Investments this year show an increase of 
£12,100, and this is due to the company 
taking up further shares in British Wheeler 
Process Limited. That company has added 
a further vessel to the fleet of tank cleaning 
craft and, I am happy to say, continues to 
progress and extend its activities. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Trading conditions in our industry always 
make it difficult to attempt to foretell future 
prospects. At present we have a very. good 
volume of work in hand and in prospect in- 
cluding a considerable amount of Admiralty 
and Merchant shipping work. The present 
year has commenced favourably as we have 
been well employed with drydockings and 
special surveys as well as the usual voyage 
repairs entrusted to us* by our. ship- 
owning friends. Whilst timber supplies have 
improved, the steel and general metal posi- 
tion causes considerable concern, and it is 
understood that the expected increased steel 
allocation for period III of the current year 
will not be made, and in fact the tonnage 
available will be less than the allocation 
figures. 

Our new 20-ton travelling crane will not be 
available for some months, as production-has 
been slowed down by the shortage of steel, 
but the ground work is proceeding so that 
the installation of the crane will be made 
without any avoidable delay. 


In concluding this report, I am glad to say 
that during the year under review, the com- 
pany has been free of any major labour 
troubles, although the supply of skilled labour 
is still below the demand in the industry. 


I am sure that it will be your desire that on 
your behalf I should express our appreciation 
of, and grateful thanks to, all our employees 
for their good work and loyal support. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


the issue of 382,564 
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TRUST HOUSES 


EFFECTS OF TAXATION ON HOTEL 
INDUSTRY 


The forty-ninth annual general méeting of 
Trust Houses, Limited, was held on July 
25th, in London. 


Captain A. R. S. ‘Nutting, OBE, MC, the 
chairman, who presided, in the course of his 
speech, said :— 


Our trading profit shows a small increase 
from £389,583 to £410,569. Taxation, which 
I need hardly remind you is far too high and 
far more than industry can reasonably be 
asked to bear, takes £269,402 and we are 
left after all our hard work with a net profit 
for the year of £122,486. 


It may interest you to know that our turn- 
over last year was the highest in the history 
of the company and I have had taker out a 
break-up of £1 of takings. Cost of food, 
liquor, and tobacco represented 51 per cent, 
wages and salariés at head office and houses 
21.7 per cent, overhead expenses 13.7 per 
cent, repairs and renewals 7.1 per cent, direct 
taxation 4.8 per cent, dividends 1.7 per cent. 
This break-up shows the proportion of our 
turnover paid out in direct taxation. If I 
were to extract the sum of indirect taxation, 
including the purchase tax which we have 
to pay on our furniture and equipment and 
the large sum of excise duty in respect of 
which we are tax-collectors for the Govern- 
ment, the percentage figure would be not 4.8 
per cent but 28 per cent. In other words 
out of every £100 we take just over £28 goes 
to the Government in direct and indirect 
taxation. We were fortunate in having good 
results during our standard years, we there- 
fore do not anticipate that the company wil 
be liable for EPL in the immediate future. 


Captain K: C.. McCallum, MC, managing 
director, seconding the resolution, said : — 


This industry is now our best earner of 
United States dollars, as is clearly indicated 
in the last report of the British Travel and 
Holidays Association. The Government 
spends large sums of money in efforts to ex- 
pand the tourist industry. 


GOVERNMENT’S CONFLICTING POLICIES 


Unfortunately there is a lack of suitable 
accommodation in the éountry. Before the 
war there was a steady development and im- 
provement of hotels and inns which prudent 
proprietors paid for by ploughing back part 
of their profits. Such improvements, although 
they are within the four walls of the premises 
and not extensions, are treated by the revenue 
authorities as capital expenditure and attract 
income and undistributed profits tax at the 
rate of 10s. in the £. Before the war there 


was no profits tax and income tax was at a ° 


comparative low level and was.not a very 
great deterrent to progress. But today the 
position is totally different and the cost of 
modernisation and development out of 
revenue has become prohibitive. 


The Government is paying out with one 
hand to attract tourists and with the other is 
giving little encouragement to provide for or 
retain them when they arrive. It is obvious 
that only half this policy is right. 


Governments of Continental countries do 
everything in their power to assist the hotel 
industry to earn foreign currency. We should 
do likewise and I strongly advocate that 
existing country hotels and inns should te 
given every assistamce and encouragement. 
This could be best done by :— 


1. Permitting the cost of improvements 
within existing buildings to be treated as a 
revenue charge. 

2. Remitting purchase tax on furnishings 
and equipment. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE STANDARD BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


CONTINUED BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
MR JOHN NICHOLSON HOGG’S STATEMENT 


The one hundred and thirty-ninth 
ordinary meeting (being the annual general 

eeting for the year 1952) of The Standard 
Bank of South Africa, Limited, was held on 
July 30th, in London, Mr John Nicholson 
Hogg, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement :— 


I feel that I should draw your attention 
to certain proposed changes in the capital 
structure of the company. Resolutions will 
be laid before you at the annual general 
meeting which,>-if passed, will increase the 
authorised capital of the company by £5 
million and will also make changes in the 
nominal amount of the present shares and in 
the. liabilities attaching thereto. 

In comparing the balance-sheet now before 
you with that of last year, you will note that 
the principal movement is in the figure for 
advances which at £114 million is almost £30 
million higher than a year ago. The items 
“bills of exchange purchased” and “ cus- 
tomers’ bills for collection” have also in- 
creased, by £1 million and £2 million, res- 
pectively. These increases resulted from a 
relaxation in 1951 of the restrictions on im- 
ports into the Union of South Africa, which 
led merchants and traders to build up their 
stocks. We have been at pains to try to 
ensure that these increased facilities were 
used for genuine trading tramsactions and 
not for speculative or long-term capital pur- 
poses. It is perhaps worthy of note that even 
before the end of our financial year there was 
a modest falling off in our advance figures, 
and since March this tendency has been 
maintained. 


The other movements in our assets, partly 
due, of course, to the increase in advances, 
have been a reduction of £17 million in our 
investments, and of £8 million and £10 
million in our cash items and bills discounted 
respectively. 

On the liabilities side the one movement of 
importance is a small drop in the total of 
current deposit and other accounts. This is 
£445 million less than the previous year. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


You will note from the profit and loss 
account that after providing for taxation and 
after making a transfer to the credit of reserve 
for contingencies, out of which reserve. pro- 
vision has been made for diminution in the 
value of assets, the profit amounted to 
£911,999, that is to say, £102,775 more than 
last year. Adding in the balance brought for- 
ward, there is a total of £1,082,872 with 
which we have to deal. Out of this an 
interim dividend of 7s. per share was paid on 
January 27, 1951. From the balance remain- 
ing, £990,997, there has been allocated 
£200,000 to bank premises, leaving £790,997 
to be appropriated. It is recommended that 
£400,000, the same as last year, be trans- 
ferred to the officers’ pension fund and that 
a final dividend of 9s. per share, together with 
a bonus of 4s. per share be paid, leaving 
£220,372 to be carried forward to next year’s 
accounts. Together with the interim divi- 
dend, this final dividend and bonus will 
amount to 20s, per share, thus repeating the 
distribution made for 1950-51. 


With the balance sheet of the bank there 
are also presented the accounts of our wholly- 
owned subsidiary the Standard Bank Finance 
and Development Corporation, Lid. From 
these it will be seen that after deduction of 


taxation a net profit of £11,454 remains. 
There was brought forward from last year a 
sum of £15,751, and this, together with the 
profit for the current year, amounting in all 
to £27,204, is carried forward to the next 
accounts. The corporation continues, we 
believe, to serve a useful purpose, and the 
results disclosed are, I think, satisfactory. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


In the Union of South Africa the year 
1951 saw continued business activity and 
industrial expansion. The principal changes 
in the economic conditions in the country 
during the year arose from the adverse 
balance of external payments, which followed 
a relaxation of controls, and the inflationary 
pressures which made themselves felt with 
increasing force. In terms of values, there 
was a very substantial increase in imports 
during the year. Exports were higher by a 
smaller figure and the visible trade deficit 
was much larger than in 1950. Although the 
flow of investment funds from overseas con- 
tinued at about the same rate as in 1950, 
the present difficulties of other countries may 
well result in a lessening of the flow of 
capital funds to the Union. The decline in 
the price of wool will have an important 
effect on external earnings during the current 
year. 

Internal trading during 1951 was stimu- 
lated by the increase in the volume and 
range of stocks, both imported and home 
produced, and by high earnings in farming, 
mining and the secondary industries. 

Conditions of prosperity existed in the 
farming industry last year following good 
weather and favourable prices for farm pro- 
ducts, particularly for wool. Widespread 
drowghts occurred, however, in the summer 
of 1951-52 and the current maize harvest is 
likely to be the smallest for many years. 
Even with reserve stores from the two 
previous good harvests it is estimated that 
supplies. of maize will be insufficient to meet 
normal consumption. 


SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Retail trade in Southern Rhodesia during 
the past year was well sustained and turnover 
generally was much above 1950. The steady 
expansion of trade naturally followed the 
increase in the population of the Colony. 


While trading conditions were buoyant 
generally in Northern Rhodesia they were 
particularly active in the mining areas where 
demand was sustained at a high level by the 
increased earnings of the mine workers and 
the larger numbers employed. * 


Although trading activity in South-West 
Africa was maintained during 1951 there is 
appearing a caution in demand attributed to 
the high cost of imported goods. 


The East African Territories have passed 
through another year during which business 
activity has been maintained at a high level, 
but as the year drew to a close it became 
evident that prices of many of the natural 
products, so important to the economy of 
this part of Africa, were inclined to fall. As 
was natural the market in piece-goods _re- 
acted unfavourably and some merchants in 
the larger centres became overstocked. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
Resolutions altering the articles of associa- 
tion and increasing the capital of the com- 
pany to £15 million by the creation of 5 
million new shares of £1 each were approved. 


THE ECONOMIST, August 2, 1952 


G.R. A. TRUST 


MR F. S. GENTLE ON TAXATION 


_Mr F. S. Gentle, chairman and man ging 
director, presiding at- the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting, said that the group’s tr: 


1 idin: 
profit had risen from £213,000 to £26: 000 
in a year when trading conditions had not 


been easy. 


An ordinary dividend of 124 per cen! was 
recommended against 10 per cent last year. 
Current assets exceeded current liabilitic; by 
£590,000 ; a strong liquid position. 

Average attendances had fallen abour 4 
per cent, but compared with the genera! re. 


duction in the balance of money availab|: for 


entertainment, after meeting the ever-rising 
cost of essentials, this said a great deal for 


the continued popularity of greyhound racing, 


As from March 30, 1952, the Government 
had reduced the rate of Entertainments Duty 
on racing to bring all sports into line. Part 
of the benefit had been passed on to patrons 
by reducing, admission prices. 


Last year G.R.A. tracks produced direct 
taxes for the Exchequer totalling £2 million, 
whilst all they could distribute to ordinary 
stockholders was £26,000. The discrimina- 
tory 10 r cent pool betting duty had 
reduced G.R.A. income by hundreds of 
thousands of pounds a year. 


_ He thought it too much to expect the aboli. 
tion of the pool betting duty, but it should 
be reduced and all forms of betting should 
be equally subject to taxation. 

In the meantime they would have their 
difficulties, particularly if the spending power 
of the public continued to grow less, but he 
——_ they could face the future with con- 

ence, 


The report was adopted. 


EX-LANDS NIGERIA 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
Ex-Lands Nigeria, Limited, was held on 
July 29th in London. 


Major General W. W. Richards, CB, CBE, 
MC, chairman of the company, presided 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, which was circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 


The operations carried out during the 
year to December 31, 1951, gave gratifying 
results, and we are able to maintain the 
dividend distribution at a shilling per unit 
of stock. 

The output for the year was 610 tons of 
tin, assaying approximately 74 per cent metal. 
This is 102 tons less than the previous year. 
The decrease was almost entiggly due to the 
gradual falling off of the tin Cohtent of the 
ground worked. 


_ Revenue from tin produced £426,626, this 
is almost £70,000 less than the amount re- 
ceived for the previous years production 


Costs showed an increase of ‘approxima':'¥ 
£47 per ton. The tax liability has been 
estimated at £96,000, leaving a profit for ‘ 
year of £59,527. 


With regard to current operations, the ou'- 
put for the first five months of the yeir 
totalled 250 tons of tin, which is 13 tons 
less than the corresponding period ° 
last year. 


We are at present in negotiation for = 
purchase of additional tin and columb:-- 
bearing areas, and if the negotiations ‘¢ 
successful it is probable that we will seck 
Treasury permission to make a new issuc u! 
capital, which will be offered to members !v° 
subscription. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BROADCAST RELAY SERVICE 


GROWING POPULARITY OF REDIFFUSION FACILITIES 
RAPID OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT 


MR J. S. WILLS ON PROPOSED CAPITAL ISSUE 


The ::cnty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Broadcast Relay Service Limited was held 
on July 25th in London. 

Mr |. S. Wills, chairman and managing 
director, presided and in the course of his 
speech 

With regard to our operations at home, I 
am pleased to record that once again we 
showed increase in the number of our 
Rediffusion subscribers. 


FIFTEEN-YEAR LICENCE 


n many previous occasions, reference has 
heen made to the Post Office licence under 
which we operate. The present Government 
has received the approval of the House of 
Commons to a proposal to grant a 15-year 
licence to relay operators. 

In our manufacturing sphere, the output 
of electronic equipment by our subsidiary, 
Redifon Limited, has once again increased, 
largely as a result of greater exports, which 
currently represent more than one-half of 
that company’s total output. We have also 
carried out a considerable amount of work for 
national rearmament purposes, so that only 


about one-quarter of the output of Redifon 
Limited is now available for normal com- 
mercial home requirements. In recent weeks 
we have been. successful in obtaining in 
Canada, by tender, an order for the manu- 
facture of several flight simulators for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. The value of 
this contract is nearly $3 million. 


RAPID OVERSEAS GROWTH 


In overseas areas .the growth of our 
kediffusion and broadcasting business has 
again been extremely rapid, All our sub- 
sidiaries operating abroad have substantially 
increased the number of their subscribers 
during the year. 


In the island of Malta, GO, the Rediffu- 
sion service now serves over 28,000 sub- 
scribers. Our company in Trinidad operates 
Rediffusion services in the main urban areas 
and also broadcasting stations giving com- 
lete coverage throughout the whole territory. 
n Hongkong, although the Rediffusion ser- 
vice started as recently as March, 1949, more 
than 50,000 loudspeakers are now connected 
to the service. In Singapore, 23,500 sub- 
scribers are connected to the Rediffusion ser- 
vice in the island. Im Kuala Lumpur, in the 
Malayan Federation, the number of sub- 
scribers has passed the 10,000 mark. In 
Barbados the company operates a Rediffusion 
service with 5,600 subscribers. 


In Ceylon a start was made in August, 
1951, to provide a Rediffusion service in the 
city of Colombo and already there are 6,500 
subscribers to this service. In Jamaica, until 
recently, we operated. a radio station alone 
but we have now also opened a Rediffusion 
service. In Bermuda and British Guiana 
radio stations only are operated. In Montreal, 
the Rediffusion service started just over 18 
months ago and is showing promising signs 
of progress with 4,500 subscribers. 


The provision of television programmes by 
Wire. of a quality much higher.than can be 
obtained by any other means, has been un- 
dertaken experimentally in Montreal for over 
a year and this service will be ready for 
Ce. ‘uon in September, 1952, when the 
anician “Broadcasting Corporation’s _tele- 
Vision station is opened in Montreal. Nearer 

me, we have some 2,000 subscribers 





to our rediffusion service in Jersey. We 
have also carried out important television 
experimental work in Jersey and it is hoped 
very shortly to introduce a wired television 
service there. 


In all, overseas, more than 80,000 hours 
of programmes are originated each year in 
our own studios. 


I told you last year of our decision to in- 
troduce a wired television service in Margate. 
We have been progressing with this develop- 
ment. We have also proceeded to erect, 
during the year, television networks in other 
areas, such as Eccles, Birkenhead and Not- 
tingham, and we are proposing to introduce 
similar networks in Holloway (North 
London) and in Kingston-upon-Hull. 


HOME AND OVERSEAS OUTLOOK 


Turning now to the future: At home, in 
certaim towns, we provide only a two-pro- 
gramme service and one of our primary 
objects, when ‘the new licence is granted, 
must be to replace those wires or supply the 
additional wiring sO_as to provide more pro- 
grammes in those towns. Our second 
purpose, at home, must be to erect a wired 
television system in our existing towns as 
soon as we are satisfied that our system is 
appropriate to the needs of television for 
several years ahead, particularly in relation 
to the possibility of alternative television 
programmes. As to our manufacturing 
activities, in view of the importance of our 
export and Government contracts and the 
expected further increase in the demands 
from these sources, it will be necessary to 
extend our factory accommodation and to 
increase our Output yet again. 


_ In overseas areas, our opportunities are 
immense. Developments in Montreal are 
now getting well under way. We are 
examining the prospects of operating a 
similar service in other towns in ada, but 
this will depend on the results achieved in 
Montreal. 


We are expanding our area of operations in 
Jamaica and Ceylon. In Malaya, we are on 
the point of extending our rediffusion service 
to Penang. Shareholders will appreciate that 
a considerable and sustained task is con- 
tinuously being undertaken by the Overseas 

pany in investigating prospects aad 
negotiating for licences in many countries, 
and that there is necessarily a time lag be- 
tween the cost of this effort and the financial 
reward. 


All the current operations overseas were 
based on earlier negotiations, and I am glad 
to be able to report now that, as a result of 
more recent endeavours, we have secured the 
necessary agreements to start operations in 
Nigeria and in Orlando, the largest native 
township in South Africa. We are also 
planning developments in Tanganyika and, 
subject te the grant of the requisite licences, 
in Portugal. 


PROPOSED NEW ISSUE 


You will be aware of the policy of the 
Government to restrict credit and new per- 
manent capital to essential purposes and, in 

ticular, to ensure the highest priority for 

ts and for the defence programme. It 
will be clear, from this policy, which of the 
several items in the programme I have de- 
tailed, take priority, and your directors 
propose to proceed with those developments 
with the maximum speed possible. With this 
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in view, therefore, application has been made 
to the capital issues committee for the issue 
of mew capital amounting to some {24 
million in benture Stock and Ordinary 
shares which will be utilised for such de- 
velopments and for repayment of the related 
bank borrowings. 


I will not give details of our proposals, as 
their implementation must depend upon the 
sanction of the Treasury, and they are, 
therefore, stilh subject to variation. I wil 
say, however, that so far, at least, as it 
consists of an issue of Ordinary shares, 
it is intended that such issue shall be 
made to Ordinary Stockholders of Broadcast 
Relay Service, Limited, and that the terms 
of issue shall be attractive to Ordinary 
Stockholders. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
and the proposed Ordinary Stock divideaJ 
was approved. 


BANK LEUMI LE-ISRAEL 
BM 


MR S. HOOFIEN ON MONETARY 
INFLATION 


The first annual general meeting of the 
Bank Leumi le-Israel BM was held at the 
offices of the Bank in Tel-Aviv on Thursday, 
July 10, 1952. 


Mr S. Hoofien, the chairman, referred in 
his introductory remarks to the taking over 
of the business of The Anglo-Palestine Bank, 
Ltd., by the bank on May 1, 1951. The 
profits of The Anglo-Palestine Bank, Ltd., 
during the first four months of the year have 
been incorporated in the bank’s profit and 
loss account, the figures of which can, there- 
fore, be compared with last year’s figures of 
the bank’s predecessor. The balance of net 
profit in the amount of 1£374,975 compares 
with a balance of I£316,538 im last year’s 
accounts of The Anglo-Palestine Bank, Ltd. 
Out of this balance an amount of 1£120,000 
has been appropriated to the payment of a 
dividend of 10 per cent, subject to tax to 
stockholders, out of which 5 per cent was 
distributed as an interim dividend in October, 
1951. An amount of 1£250,000 has been 
allocated to the contingencies reserve. In 
respect of the payment of the final dividend 
of 5 per cent, a difficulty had afisen in that 
in February of the present year the rate of 
exchange of sterling for the purpose, inter 
alia, of the payment of dividends was altered 
from I£1 per 1 pound sterling to 1£2.80. In 
order to make up for the difference in pro- 
ceeds.a special distribution of 1£0.0675 per 
stock unit of If], free of Israel income tax, 
is being proposed which, if the deduction of 
25 per cent for Israel income tax is taken 
into account, brings up the dividend for non- 
resident stockholders to an actual 10 per cent. 
Deposits stand at 1£92,552,035 (1950: 
$0,213,768) and loans at 1£49,886,371 (1950: 
34,465,670). 


It is probable that the issue department 
will be taken over on January 1, 1953, by 
the Bank of Israel, which it is the govern- 
ment’s intention to set up. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Mr Hoofien then dwelt on the general 
economic situation and showed that, contrary 
to a generally held opinion, the monetary 
inflation is practically at an end. During the 
last six months (end-October, 1951, to end- 
April, 1952) the net circulation (met bank 
notes plus net sight deposits) has risen by 
not more 4 percent. The rise in prices, 


caused partly by the February change in the 
exchange rates and partly by the govern- 
ment’s wage policy, has, however, contipued. 
The government has taken a couragous and 
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wise step by drastically cutting its import 
programme, but will have to revise its wage 
policy, which causes a continued expansion 
of buying power, if it wishes to bring abeur 
a satisfactory return to normal conditions. 


The accounts were unanimously: approved 
and the proposed dividend and special distri- 
bution were likewise approved. 


MENDARIS (SUMATRA) 
RUBBER AND PRODUCE 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


CONDITIONS IN INDONESIA 


SIR ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Mendaris (Sumatra) Rubber and Produce 
Estates, Limited, was held on July 30th in 
London 


Sir Eric Miller, the chairman, who pre- 
sided, in the course of his speech; said: In 
my address last year I explained that the crop 
for the-first seven months of 195] was nearly 
100,000 Ib lower than thaf for the corre- 
sponding period of 1950, due to go-slow tac- 
tics, full-scale strikes and perhaps the most 
insidious of all, the stealing of latex. Fortu.- 
nately conditions improved from August 
onwards and although stealing still continued 
the final crop of 1,585,266 ib exceeded the 
1950 harvest by 235,000 Ib. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Turning now to the accounts, it is notice- 
able that although the balance from trading 
account increased by £8,500 over the pre- 
vious year, the balance left, after taxation, to 
carry to the appropriation account its -only 
£1,000 more than in 1950. This is due to 
heavier UK. taxation. We have had to pay 
or provide for Indonesian export duties and 
through their exchange certificate system, a 
levy amounting to 33} per cent of the pro- 
ceeds of all export sales which, with taxation 
on profits in the East and at home, makes an 
overall total of £150,000, leaving us with only 
£30,597 for appropriation. We have written 
down our holding in Indonesian ‘Govern- 
ment Loan by £2,269. On the other hand we 
have been able to bring back £20,250 which 
represents a provision made in the 1948 
accounts and which is no longer required. 
We are left with a balance of £67,495 and 
out of this a dividend will be considered by 
the directors immediately the equivalent of 
the Rupiah profit for 1951 has been received 
in sterling. 

If conditions’ in Indonesia had been suffi- 
ciently éncouraging we should in the ordinary 
course’ of prudent management have been 
replanting some part of our older areas each 
year with modern high-yielding material, bur, 
as things are, that 1s out of the question. 
Whether the Government there will have the 
wisdom and the capacity to re-establish the 
economy of the East Coast of Sumatra on a 
foundation secure enough to justify the in- 
vestment of further capital by estate enter- 
prises in long-term cultures, such as rubber, 
remains yet to be proved. 


NEED FOR EXPERIENCED PLANTERS 


Having played a considerable part in the 
past half century in developing there what 
were some of the finest plantations in the 
East and having shown tenacity in our efforts 
to re-establish them despite grave and con- 
tinuing handicaps, we have = far oe 
from concluding that their future pr 
are irrevocably bleak and discouraging  Fime 
is running out, however, all too = Feng Our 
older planters are nearing the age when they 
are entitled to look for peaceful and well: 
earned retirement at home. We are having 
the greatest difficulty in getting entry permits 


for younger men who are willing to seek a 
planter’s career in Sumatra. 


Indonesia for the Indonesians may be a 
good. political slogan for internal consump- 
tion, but it is short-sighted in the extreme 
to apply it wheré expert talent of- the right 
kind is not available on the spot. Managerial 
responsibility is only attained by long and 
conscientious apprenticeship, and the Indo- 
nesian Goverment should welcome with open 
arms men of talent from overseas who are 
willing to come in to help run the agricul- 
tural and industrial concerns and by their 
example and precept help to educate Indo- 
nesians. for gradually increasing responsi- 
bility. 


CURRENT YEAR’S IMPROVED CROP 


The current year’s crop shows a noticeable 
improvement at 1,064,822 lb for the first 
six months to June 30th, compared with 
599,651 Ib harvested during the same 
period last year, which included the strike 
period. The price of rubber is, however, 
much lower and it is as well that we are par- 
ticipating in group forward contracts for 
ordinary rubber and for sole crepe, although 
the precise allocations will not be known until 
the date of shipment. 


Whereas the long-term outlook for natural 
rubber appears reasonably encouraging, it is 
impossible for me to predict the way in 
which many conflicting factors are going to 
affect the market in the, near future. One 
thing is clear, however, that there is not too 
much No. 1. rubber available, whether 
smoked sheet or crepe, and those“grades can 
only be obtained from properly equipped 
estates. We make a certain amount of sole 
crepe, but unfortunately the factory 
Jabourers, in their present mood, are unwill- 
ing to give the Close attention to detail which 
is necessary in the preparation of this high- 
grade product. 


The report was as adopted. 


LONDON COUNTY 
FREEHOLD AND 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES 


HANDICAP OF PRESENT RENT ACTS 


The annual general meeting of the London 


County Freehold and Leasehold Properties, 
Limited, was held on July 28th, in London. 


Mr Thomas J. Cullen (chairman and 
managing director), who presided, in ‘the 
course of his speech, said :— 


After providing for all property and man- 
agement outgoings, the revenue balance was 
£767,358, against £720,855 last year. 


It is important to realise that the. met in- 
come from investments made since 1939 far 
more than covers the increased dividend of 
1.2 pence per 10s. unit. 

The income from those investments has 
been growing each year, but has hitherto 
been required to replace the income lost by 
reason of war-damaged properties and then 
by the de-requisitioning of properties and the 
unavoidable delay in reconditioning or re- 
constructing them. 


We are still sorely handicapped by the 
Rent Acts in their present form. 


Property owners are not asking for any 
disproportionate increase in rent. All they 
ask at the moment is that the amount avail- 
able for repairs, maintenance and manage- 
ment should be increased sufficiently to 
enable them to meet the increased costs over 
1939 prices. 


It is astounding to me to learn from. state- 
ments in Parliament and in the Press that the 
Government do not propose to amend the 
Rent Acts this year and Possibly not even 
next year. What justification is there for 
this attitude ? 


~ 


" meeting of Hick, Hargreaves and Co: 
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The report was adopted and the to: 4; 
dend of Is. per 10s. unit of ordiia. <i 
was 


HICK, HARGREAVES AND 
COMPANY, LIMITE) 


RESULTS AGAIN SATISFACTO:y 





MR W. D’ARCY MADDEN’, 
SPEECH 


The sixty-first annual ordinary 


neral 
Limited, was held on July 30th, at Bo': Mae 
Mr W. D’Arcy Madden, chairm. 


managing director, who presided, said 


The accounts, which you have befo-s yo, 
again show satisfactory results for th. pas 
year and the strong financial position .| 
company. 


The profit earned before taxaron is 
£305,796, a moderate increase of seven 
cent over the previous year.. Of this profi 
tax requirements are £162,007, or fit 
per cent of the profits earned, and the final 
net profit, after taxation, is £143,789, :zainst 
£140,051 for the previous year. 


After the appropriation in this year's 
accounts, the revenue reserve, together wita 
the balance carried forward, exceeds 
£500,000, against the share capi! of 
£288,000 and the excess of curren 
over current liabilities is £875,975. 


DIVIDEND 20 PER CENI 


The final dividend recommended by your 
directors is fifteen per cent, making 
per cent for the year, and this, I think you 
will agree, is fully justified by the year’s 
results and the financial position of the com- 
pany. 

The sum of £15,000 has been set aside for 
a bonus to our staff and workpeople, a: 
£5,000 to a mew ‘pension supplemeniry 
reserve which is being formed in order that 
pensions which may be found inade 
owing to the higher cost of living, can ve 
augmented. We shall hope to increase this 
fund in the fuypre as may be found desirable. 


The works have continued in full produc- 
tion throughout the year and they are fully 
occupied with a heavy order book, the arger 
proportion of which consists of work of the 
highest priority for°the British Electricity 
Authority and the Ministry of Supply 


and 


ASSELS 


* OVERSEAS VISITS 


At the beginning of the year I paid 2 short 
visit to the Union of South Africa w::' the 
object of visiting our agents and discussing 
with them, and other business concer the 
ee of improving our South Aisin 

I am satisfied that valuable co. acts 
ian made during this visit, and I am p'<ised 
to say that we have recently secure! an 
important order from the City Coun.’ 0 
Johannesburg, for condensing plants {or 
their new “ Kelvin ” power station. 

Mr Davies will be visiting Canada this 
autumn, on behalf of the company, as oul 
directors have much in mind the im- 
portance of extending our business over <4. 

The extensions to the works to wh ! 
referred last year have now been autho: ><, 
the principal contracts have been placed ind 
work will shortly commence. 


The relations between the managemen: 11d 
the employees of the . ees continuc! i. 


be very ee ‘IT want once more 
thank our staff and fe for their 
work and co-operation, has contributed 


so much to the success of our undertakin « 
The report and accounts were adopted 
. j ¥ atl 
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TAYLOR WOODROW | 


INCLEMENT WEATHER AFFECTS 
RESULTS 
The onnual general. meeting of Taylor 


Woodro Limited, was held on July 25th in 
vin Mr Francis Taylor (chairman and 


on : ae 

ae ne director) presiding. 

The folowing is am extract from his circu- 
jated reve W «= 

The ial statement for the year ending 
December 31, 1951, shows a diminution in 
our tra profit, which has been brought 
shout by various Causes, but in the main by 
exceptionally bad weather experienced in 
1950-51 when record rainfalls were recorded, 
coupled with the devaluation of the pound 
sterling and a spiral of rising cost which par- 
ticularly affected many items not covered by 
the rise and fall clauses in our contracts. 


TRADING OUTCOME 


It is gratifying to mote that the disappoint- 
ing result was not brought about by any 
marked recession in trade. This year the 
credit on profit and loss account before taxa- 
tion, depreciation, ete., is £291,805, compared 
with £375,629 in 1950,. The profit and loss 


account includes the results of all subsidiary 
companies. Ir does not, however, include any 
profits from associated companies. I am 
pleased to report that these associated coms 
panies, in which your company has important 
interests, have earned substantial profits. 


During (he year Our Construction company 
secured several important new contracts, and 
these are proceeding satisfactorily. Our 
reputation in the building and civil engineer- 
ing world continues 10 grow. 


The company’s ballast pits have operated to 
capacity during the year, and in spite of 
intensified competition have maintained their 
position in this field of our activities. 


The joinery manufacturing business con- 
tinued to expand as compared with the 
previous three years ; actual turnover for 1951 
was approximately 50 per cemt greater than 
for 1950, but this. was to some extent due to 
higher umber and wages costs. 


The range of products has been very wide 
indeed, embracing various requirements for 
the building and civil engineering activities 
of the group and im addition a greater 
variety of woodwork was successfully sup- 
pled to customers under strictly competitive 
terms. Some setback has been experienced 
i connection with our activities in plastic 
materials entirely due to the greatly in- 
creased cost of raw materials. . 


Our house building company is engaged 
upon contracts for Housing Associations and 
© soon as the supply of materials permits 
we shall lose no opportunity in engaging 
upon estate development. 

After reviewing the widespread overseas 
activities, the statement continues: Not- 
withstanding the difficult conditions govern- 
ing internarional trade, our export company 
was able to maintain and increase its sale of 
Arcon structures. Am important contract 
for the Government of Pakistan is nearing 
completion, whilst among the many orders 
secured from different parts of the world, 
may be mentioned a substantial dollar con- 
tract for the United States Defence Forces, 
tnd numerous buildings for the Fremantle 
Harbour Trust. We continue to obtain 
tubstantial inquiries for our Arcon struc- 
tures, but with contraction in i i 
Credit, and the barrier on imports maintained 
by a number of ies, we, in common 
with other exporters, may havé to face a 
diminutior of trade. 


The report was 
Site adopted and authority 


‘he directors’ proposals for increased 
ing powers. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE 
AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 
MR B. C. WESTALL’S SPEECH 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Thomas de la Rue and Company, Limited, 
was held on July 30th in London. 


Mr Bernard Clement Westall, CBE 
(chaizman and joint managing director), who 
presided, in the course of his speech said :— 


_The net profit for the year, before pro- 
viding for taxation, was £659,281. This 


compares with a profit of £600,113 for the 


year ended March 31, 1951, for the profit of 
£623,103 included a provision of £22,990 
no longer required. Under the heading of 
Appropriations you will note that we have 
to provide, approximately, £14,000 less for 
taxation than was required for the previous 
year. This is due to the fact that although 
home taxation is up by some £47,000, we 
do not have to allow for £61,578 Foreign 
and Dominion tax, as was the case last year. 


Turning to the balance sheet, the bank 
loan, as you will see, had increased from 
£520,000 to £845,000, and since the close of 
the year there has been a further increase. 
This continuing inroad on working capital 
has been brought about by the considerable 
expansion’ that has taken place over the past 
few years, necessitating capital outlay on 
manufacturing capacity, the carrying of 
larger stocks and work in progress and the 
financing of a larger volume of trade. It is 


clear that additienal permanent working: 


capital is required and the board are giving 
serious consideration to the amount of -such 
additional capital required and to the form 
this should take. Stockholders will be in- 
formed of the board’s decision in due course. 


SECTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Last year I stated that, in my opinion, the 
major part of the profits would derive from 
the industrial division. _ This forecast has 
proved accurate, for more than half the 
profits are attributable to this. source. 


The plastics section showed a substantial 
increase in turnover. “ Formica,” our well- 
known laminated material, made a marked 
advance, particularly in the export field..The 
gas section has also shown a marked improve- 
ment, the sales of our cookers being limited 
only by our capacity. 


The stationery section trading profit has 
been used this year to write down the value 
of cértain stocks and materials, a course 
which the board considered prudent to take 
in the light of current trading trends. 


During the past year satisfactory profits 
were made by the security division. 


As far as the current year is concerned, 
trading conditions at home and abroad are 
much foo fluid for me to give any prophecy. 
There has been a falling off of demand, both 
abroad and at home, since the end of the 
financial year, but since we issued that report 
there are some signs of an improvement in 
sales, both in the export and the home 
market. In the home market we have 
arranged for a ae to increase the use 
of “ Formica” into the home. 

With the knowledge that the quality of 
our products. is first-rate, that our prices 
are right, and with the support of an 
enthusiastic staff, | am confident of the long- 
term future of our company. 


The and accounts were ted and 
a final dividend of 15 per cent, tax, 
making 35 per cent, less tax, for the year, 
was approved. 
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TRUMAN, HANBURY, 
BUXTON AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SALES WELL MAINTAINED 


The sixty-fourth annual ordinary general 
meeting of this company was held on July 
31st in London. 


Mr G. Dent (chairman), in the course of 
his speech, said:— 


We have had a satisfactory year’s trading. 


Our barrelage went up by 3.2 per cent, 
which compares with an increase reported 
for the country of 1.05 per cent. This in- 
crease is rather remarkable in view of the 
fact that beer prices went up by ld. per 
pint as from May, 1951. 


There has been a great increase in the 
sale of bottled beers, especially in Trubrown 
Ale; while our Burton-brewed Ben Truman 
continues to meet an ever-increasing demand. 


The sale of draught beers, especially in 
our London houses, has been well main- 
tained, and they undoubtedly benefit very 
much from being able to offer the public a 
real Burton brewed draught bitter, the palate 
of which is unmistakable. In spite of the 
general swing to bottled beers our sales of 
this bitter continued to rise. 


The cost of materials has risen very 
steeply. Last year’s harvest: was one of the 
worst in living memory, and sound barley 
was very scarce. As a result, prices rocketed, 
and the average cost per quarter of malt 
made last season was 65s. higher than i> 
the previous year. 


The average price of last year’s hop crop, 
as frxed by the Hops Marketing Board, was 
£5 2s. 6d. higher than for the previous year’s 
crop. 


The report was adopted. 


FORSTER’S GLASS 


REASONS FOR FALL IN TRADING 
PROFIT 


The thirty-third annual general meeting 
of this company was held on July 30th in 
London, Col. Charles E. Ponsonby, TD, DL, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The following is am extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 


The profit for the year amounted to 
£63,826, before charging taxation but after 
charging £37,962 for depreciation (as against 
£33,459 last year). After deducting the net 
eharge for taxation and the net amount of 
preference dividend paid, the profit is 
£21,227. Out of this the directors recom- 
dend a dividend on the ordinary shares of 
10 per cent (less income tax), which will 
absorb £9,023, leaving £12,204 to be added 
to the undistributed profits, making that 
figure £61,640. 

The fall in trading profit is disappointing. 
Nationalised industries such as coal, gas. 
electricity and transport continue to increase 
their charges, and the frequency with which 
advances in these and other charges have 
been notified throughout the year, coupled 
with advances in “abour costs, has reduced 
the margin of profit considerably, there 
having been no compensating adjustment 
in our selling prices. The increase m 
costs has been accompanied by a_ sharp 
fall in demand beginning last Novem- 
ber. It would be difficult to define the 
exact nature of this decline, but it is definite, 
At the moment the falling off in demand 
appears to have steadied, but as long as it 
persists earnings are bound to be seriously 
affected. 


The report was adopted. 


AM NORE CN CO I pb 
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ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS _ 


LIMITED 


YEAR OF GOOD PROGRESS 


MR JAMES SHAW ON COMPANY’S 
ENHANCED REPUTATION 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Allied Ironfounders Limited, was held 
on July 24th, in London, Mr James Shaw 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The trading profit of the group, as shown 
by the consolidated profit and loss account, 
amounted to £2,077,989 (last  year~ 
£1,926,276). Taxation takes £1,078,618 
(last year £1,018,003), and the balance of 
£722,759 (last year £842,700) is available for 
reserves and dividends. 


The consolidated balance sheet shows 
clearly the strong financial position of the 
group. Against current liabilities of 
£1,642,227 and income tax of £769,293 due 
on January 1, 1953, we have current assets 
of £5,936,775. Fixed assets stand at 
£2,204,317. Our buildings and plant are in 
excellent condition, but to provide for the 
extra. cost of replacement we have brought 
our replacement reserve up to the consider- 
able figure of £1,250,000. Our total reserves 
exceed £3 million. I hope you will agree 
with me that this is a most satisfactory state 
of affairs to report to you. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


These results, which surpass all previous 
years in volume of turnover and profit, are 
evidence that the resources of your com- 
pany have been efficiently employed. Pro- 
gress was restricted to some extent by limi- 
tations in supplies of essential materials and 
shortage of labour, but these adverse factors 
were countered by improved methods, new 
processes in production and good labour re- 
lations throughout the period. A record of 
service and quality, supported by extensive 
national advertising, has established many 
of our products as household names, thus 
enhancing the reputation of your company 
at home and abroad. 


The statement reviews the company’s 
trade in rainwater and soil goods, baths, 
cooking and heating appliances, heavy.cook- 
ing equipment and agricultural products. 
Exports for the year constituted a record for 
the company. 


OUTLOOK 


The foregoing review deals with the period 
ending March 31st last. Since then there 
has been a decline in the demand for cer- 
tain of our goods, primarily those sold in the 
replacement trade. Along with other indus- 
tries we are now experiencing the change of 
climate from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market. 


In the export field, however, we are faced 
with more adverse conditions. With the 
violent change in the economic policy of the 
Australian Government, unhappily forced 
upon them, we must suffer a serious loss of 
trade to that great Commonwealth country. 
Restrictions have also been imposed upon 
our exports to New Zealand. We aim at re- 


gaining our trade and expanding our activi- 
ties in these two countries. 

In South Africa we own a substantial 
share in the largest foundry of its kind m 
the Union. 


At no time in its history has your company 
had at its command such strength of finance, 
physical assets and qualified personnel. The 
efficient employment of these resources is the 
responsibility of your board of directors, but 
one which is not easily dischatged in these 
days when industry is groping its way be- 
tween the conflicting policies of free enter- 
prise and state ownership. Your directors 
are looking confidently to the future, know- 
ing that we have the capacity and the will to 
make your company prosper. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and a final dividend of 10 per cent, making 
174 per cent for the year, was approved. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION 


VALUE OF THE “EADY” FUND 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Associated British Picture Corporation, Ltd., 
was held on July 31st in London, Sir Philip 
Warter (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 


The trading profits 
£2,340,775. 


The net profit of the group is £529,341 
as against £663,609, and there remains a 
balance of £506,084, being the net profit of 
the corporation for the year, which compares 
with £624,393 last year. 


With the balance brought forward of 
£176,558 the total amount available is 
£682,642, and after meeting the fixed prefer- 
ential dividends, the total distribution of 20 
per cent on the ordinary stock and trans- 
ferring £100,000 to general reserve, the 
balance xto be carried forward amounts to 
£191,517. 


The total box-office receipts of the group 
amounted to £19,960,394—an increase of 
£1,059,280 over the previous year. Out of 
this total £7,941,415 was paid in the form of 
entertainments duty and Eady levy, which 
together absorb approximately 40 per cent of 
the amount paid by the public at the box- 
office. Thus the result of the provisions of 
last year’s Finance Act, coupled with the Eady 
levy, has been that while gross takings in- 
creased by £1,059,000, entertainments duty 
and levy also increased by no less than 
£932,000. 


Despite all the efforts that have been made 
during the year to impress upon the Treasury 
the need for some amelioration in the rate of 
entertainments duty, we have not as yet been 
successful in obtaining any worthwhile con- 
cessions. It is, in my opinion, absolutely 
essential that the industry should receive 
substantial relief from the burden of enter- 
tainments duty if it is to continue with any 
measure of success. 


of the group are 


PRODUCTION 


The net result on the production side of 
the business, due partly to the operation of 
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the Eady Fund, shows an improvement, but, 
in my opinion, unless this fund is pur’on ; 
more permanent basis the outlook for Britis) 
film production is not encouraging 


The sum collected through our 


: cinem; 
and paid over to the Eady Fund ; sreatiy 
in excess of any benefits we have ceived 
or can hope to receive on the films which we 
have produced ourselves. In fact, ou: of 29 
British first feature films played over the 
circuit last year 14 were produced and 
financed by sources entirely independent of 
the corporation, as were similarly |! the 
British second features played. : 

Nevertheless, we realise the valuc of the 
Eady Pund to independent film producer, 


and, through them, to the industry as , 
whole. Consequently I believe it would be 
in the best interests of all concerned jf 


i if the 
Eady Fund were put om a permanent: and 
statutory basis. 

The attendances in the current year to date 
have been adversely affected by the excep. 
tionally fine weather and other causes, and 
having regard “to the continual rise iq 
operating costs, mainly wages, the results in 
the first quarter of the currentefinanciil year 
do not compare favourably with the corre 
sponding period of last year. It is, of course, 


too early to form any reliable estimate as to 
the probable outcome of the year’s trading 


The report was adopted. 





OHLSSON’S CAPE 
BREWERIES 


TRADE WELL MAINTAINED 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
Ohlsson’s Cape Breweries, Limited, was held 
on July 30th, in London, Mr Geoffrey Dent, 
the chairman, presiding. 


In the course of his speech the chairman 
said : — 

I am pleased to say that our trade 
generally has been well maintained and has 
shown a satisfactory increase, especially in 
Natal and in the Transvaal. An improved 
trading profit has resulted from all branches, 
with the exception of Rhodesia. Here severe 
new competition and 4 cut in beer prices had 
an adverse effect on our sales and profits. 
Prices have now been restored to a more 
economic level and increasing sales so far 
this year are encouraging. 


Profit margins on sales for 1951-52 have 
dropped by 30 per cent, as compared with 
1938-39, and it is only by increased turnover 
that profits have been maintained. 


The profit on trading and rentals of the 
company and its subsidiaries for the yeat 
amounted to £582,683. The balance of net 
profits of the Holding Company amounted to 
£200,832, which, with the balance brought 


forward, gave an available balance of 
£323,403. After various allocations it was 
proposed to pay a final dividend of 17} pet 


cent on the ordinary shares, less income (ax, 
making a total distribution of 224 per cent 
for the year, leaving £125,113 to be carried 
forward. 


With regard to the future, I can only say 
that so far sales have been well maintained. 


The report was adopted. 





e 
Ce ACCOUNTANT required by Group of Companies, with Head J AST-MINUTE Continental Holidays not arranged for the masses 
/ Office in London, Wide commercial and/or professional experi- but individually for you. Ten days in Spain from £26 19s. 6d.; 
ence is necessary. Business is progressive and offers scOpe for a Italy £25 19s. .. France £18 10s. 6a: se days in Paris from 


qualified man who is keen and energetic. 
£1,500, according 
particulars. to Box 999 


G ENERAL MANAGER or Sales/Advertising Manager. 
J experience of large-scale marketing consumer goods (foodstufts 
and chemist lines) as top level executive with famous firms. 
qualifications (including F.S.M.A.) and integrity, Resident London. 


Exceptional personality.—Box 24. 


Age 40/45. 
to qualifications.—Applicants should send full 


Salary from 


RADUATE, 34, 


Unrivalled experience both 


Highest 


£13 15s—Write or 'phone: Business & Holi 
me rh Trafalgar a —_ W.C.2; WHItehall 4114/5. 
with 


manufacturers/merchants group, see 
‘ work, loyalty and intelligence.—Box 82 
R.O., versatile, prolific writer, 


Travel Ltd., Grand 


and sales 
rt, at present sales manager 
new post with scope for hard 


considerable organisational 
home and ex 


Good organiser, Lecturer. Pub 


« licity background. Seeks London appointment.--Box 31. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorperated in 
Liability of Members is- Limite. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Gommércia! Register Ne. 1 Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - ££.3,000,000 
RES'RVE FUND - - - - ££3,000,000 


London Office : 
6& 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 
Branches im all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 













UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


AS rANTSHIP IN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
ADI ons are invited for an Assistantship in the Department 
of Se ind Economic Research tenable from October 1, 1952. 
Prefe1 will be .given to apomrents interested in problems of 
nter? ial trade or tn industrial economics. Salary scale: £400 
to £50 initial Salary according to experience and qualifications. 
F.S.S.1 nd family allowance benefits. _ 

App! ons (thre@ copies) should be lodged not later than 
Augus 1952, with the undersigned, from whom further particulars 


may be t ned. 
- ' GEORGE P. RICHARDSON, 
Assistant Secretary of University Court. _ 


~ UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 


Ap! ons are invited for appointment as Lecturer in Economic 

Theory and History of Beconomie Thought.—Particulars may be 
biained from bre egistrar, to whom’ applications should be sent 
as soo Ss possibie, 





H.M. INSPECTORS OF TAXES 

The C Service Commissioners announce a special Open Competition 
for about 50 posts of BLM. Inspector of Taxes in the Inland Revenue 
Department. Selection by interview in London, Candidates must 
be at t 21 and under on Au t 1, 1952, and must have a whole- 
me | rsity degree with First or ond Class Honours, in any 
subic nterviews will begin in September. Thereafter, candidates 
vill be interviewed as soon as possible after their applications are 
receives Each candidate will be told the result soon after the 
nter' Entries may be accepted up te November 15th, but an 
earlic ing date may have to be fixed. Inelusive starti salary 
approximately £463 im London (£419 im the Provinces) and rather 
more for candidates who have completed their National Service. 
Prospe of rising to £1,575 and above,—Full details and application 
forms from the Seeretary, Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington- 
Garde London, W.1, quoting No. 228/52 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG ~ 


THREE-AND-A-HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1952 
NOTICE is hereby given that the books of the City of Johannesburg - 
) per cent Inseribed Steck, 1952, will be finally closed for’ transfers 
n the evening of Priday, August 15, 1952. 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 
(Registrars of the above Stock), 





Circus Placé, G. A. D. HARRISON, 
London Wall, 8.C.2, Manager. 
J 30, 1952. aD eae asia 8 a 
|? YOUR PRODUCT is technical .. . and it needs advertising or 


rinted matter... get in touch with Geoffrey Dadd Ltd., 
he na ily known Technical Advertising Practitioners, 90, Epsom 
Road ton, Surrey. Derwent 4444 (4 lines). 


. UNG Honours M,A, 1 imagination and resource, broad interests» 
pe and affairs, previous experience Sales Organisation, 
Lectur and Army Administration, seeks Progressive Commercial 


on Sales or Administrative sides.—Please write Box 29. 
prcons ‘MICS. Graduate (Cantab.) would welcome offers of a steady, 


4 interesting i. Age 28, experienced trade journalist, magazine 
fditor press and publicity man. Goed administrator, conscientious 
worker, adaptable.—Write Box 22. 

(AM! RIDGE .graduate, 21, -with good Honours Degree Natural 


s seeks position .with prospects .preferably in or near 
Exempt military service although excellent health.—Box 28. 
puE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement's Inn Passage, London, 
_W.C 2. invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History, 
poy: S sciences, you may wish to sell ¢periodicals excluded). 
| RAI Association requires assistant to Director. Accustomed to 
us { Statistics. Must have good education and be abie to get 
a ‘ople. Some experience of control of staff useful. Age 
preferat between 30 and 40, Salary £850-£1,000, according to 
ns.—Reply Box 35. 


MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 


Landon 


Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


° 


‘8 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 








TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


If you_are trading with or contemplating establishing a piam 
in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 


we can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch planis. 


Your enquiries will receive prOémpt and courteous attention. 


_ THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108, Oid Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
Established in Canada in 1832 with jimited liability 





UNIVERSITY 


Applications are invited:for the vacant Lectureship in Sociology. 
Emoluments for a married man not normally resident in Hong Kong 
or China, and inclusiv? of allowances: £1,400 x £40-—£1,640 per annum. 
Applicants” should be Honours graduates and should have 
appropriate qualifications and experience. 
rst-class sea somraes and furnished houses or flats at reasonable 
rentals are provided for expatriate staff. 

Further particulars and information as to thé method of application 
should be obtamed from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, Londen, W.C.1. 
so” closing date for the receipt of applications is September 15, 

THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
THE ROYAL ne COLLEGE, GLASGOW 
an / 
THE GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
SESSION 1952-53 

The School wi'il offer the following full-time courses of one 
session's duration :-— 

Course in Personnel Management. 
Course in Works Management. 
Course in Business Administration. 

For commencing dates and full details see special: pamphiet, 
“ Education for Management." This pamphiet also contains details 
of other courses of particular interest to companies who may require 
education and training facilities for their staff. It may be obtained 
On application to either College, 

The Royal Technical College, The Glasgow and West of Scotland 
George Street, mmercial College, 








___ Siasgow, C.1. _Pitt Street, Glasgow, C.2. _ 
HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 


requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 
secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 
witb the Secretary of the Institute, 52-54, High Holborn W.C.2. 
'\HE International Labour Office invites applications from men and 

women aged between 23 and 35 years for a post of Member of 
Division in the Manpower Division of the International Labour Office, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Qualifications required; (1) Nationality: United Kingdom. 
(2) University degree or the equivalent in experience. (3) Mother 
tongue: Enghsh: good knowledge of French or Spanish. (4) Com- 
prehensive knowledge and practical experience of employment service 
administration and operation. 

For further particulars and application forms apply. enclosing 
stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, to the International Labour 
Office, 38/39 Parliament Street, Londen, S.W.1. 

The closing date for the receipt in this Office of completed 
application forms is September 15, 1952. ® 
Bross ABOE GROUP, consisting of diesel and electrical engineer- 

ing factories, has a vacancy for a Group Controller of Accqunts, 
at their head office in Londor. Candidates should be Chartered or 
Incorporated Accountants, with a wide knowledge of industry. An 
understanding of standard costs and budgetary control an advantage 
Commencing salary £2,500 per annum. he appointment is pension- 
able.—Reply in confidence to D.S.A.E. rey, Brush Aboe Group, 
Duke's Court, Duke Street, St. James’s, 8.W.1. 
THE British Non-Ferrous Metals Federation invite applications for 

the post of Director. Applicants must be well educated and able 
organisers with commercial experience. A sound knowledge of 
Economics and Common Law would be an advantage. Remuneration 
offered is from £3,500 per annum upwards, antes to qualifications. 
—Write, giving particulars, to Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company, 
Lombard House, Great Charles Street, Birmingham 3, and mark 
the envelope ‘‘ Federation Selection Committee."" - All applications 
will be treated in the strictest confidence. 

LD-ESTABLISHED -highly reputable Company with selling 

agencies abroad has spare capital and some factory space avail- 
able. Would like to meet man or small company in need of finance 
and space to manufacture some commodity in demand abroad, prefer- 
ably in dollar countries. Raw material must be readily available. 
Recommendation by Solicitors or Accountants would eventually be 
required. Strict confidence.—Box 26. 
\ ANAGER, Eastern merchants, 36, public school, wide experience 
4 imports and sales, requires high level post manufacturers’ 
representation. Overseas travel.—Box 33. 
XXXXKXMMK MUNA AKAXAARAARAAANRARNARAKANE AANRKRAMRARAAAERAKAKER KA RAAKNXRRERREXRRRNANANAR 
Cane mel 


timo for B.Sc. ECON * 


fhe London University B.Sc, Eoon. Degree s a vaiuawie qualification for statistical 
cesearch and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all without University 
residence. You es for the examinations at home under the experienced 
guidance o! Wolsey H (est. — ; fees are reasonable and may be paid by instalments 
if desired. 765 Successes at B.Sc. Econ. Final Examinations. 1925/51 


Prospectus irom the Directors! = WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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Fi! a Gre Bain by St, Gamage Fags, Lim, Foragal St Kingowe, Landon, W.C2Pubiibed weckly by Tus Boosonacr Newsrarsn, Lio, 
\ 7D., Portugal St. London, W.C.2. Published weckly by Tus Economist Newsparsr, Lrp., 
at 22, Ryder Street. St James's, London, $.W.2. Postage. on this issue: Inland and Overseas 2d.—Saturday, August 2, 1952. 
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Swiftly and sweetly, the Hawker Sea Hawk soars from the carrier’s deck, speeding in 
short seconds across the sea’s wide horizon. Here is the naval strike fighter at its very 
best, clean, fast, with exceptional range ; easy to land and take off and loaded with real 
fire-power bite. It is the finest naval fighter in the air to-day. 

Carrier-borne aircraft of superlative design and performance for both the Royal Navy 
and the R.A.F. have always been a tradition of Hawker Aircraft, maker of the Sea 
Hawk, and still another member company of the Hawker Siddeley Group. Largest 
of its kind, this great industrial commonwealth now employs its mighty resources, 
day and night, in building the defensive strength of the Free World. 


- 





Hawker Siddeley Group 


PIONEER... AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 


Group Head Offices: 18 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 
S f A. V. ROE, GLOSTER, ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH, HAWKER, AVRO. CANADA, ARMSTRONG SIDDELEX, 


HAWKSLEY, BROCKWORTH ENGINEERING, AIR SERVICE TRAINING AND HIGH DUTY ALLOYS. 





